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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING— 
via Ihe High Seas Road 


Can we assist you to take The High Seas Road to South Africa this 


Winter on that sunshine adventure you have promised yourself ? 

When the formalities of booking and departure have been completed 
for you by our Travel Organisation, and you finally gaze over the ship’s rail 
as she heads for the open sea—then comes the true joy of your decision. 





Ocean air, freedom and fresh contacts work wonders. Former doubts 
| about getting away, costs, other people, strange lands, fear of unforeseen 
| happenings—all those limitations of environment vanish in the wake of the 

ship. It is astonishing, too, how home and business affairs manage themselves 
: and even thrive in one’s absence. 


| “South Africa Calling”? is a descriptive brochure that will interest you. 
Sent gratis on request to: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, South 


Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 


| 
Where £1 Sterling equals 20/- 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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NEWNES GREATEST OUTLINE 





Ng 
Sif ALS: EDDINGAS 


Fdited by 
TWN SULLY! AN and WALTEt 


Edited by 
J.W.N. SULLIVAN 


and 


WALTER GRIERSON 


(The Enquiring Layman) 


This werk is written with great clearness withcut a dull 
fage and is of enthralling interest. Both the Editors 
Lave been many times cemplimented fer their gifts of 
clear and attractive expositicn, Mr. Sullivan is the 
authcr of many “ popular” scientific works, and Mr. 
Crierscn is well known to a wide circle of readers as 
“The Enquiring Laymen.” 


24 FORTNIGHTLY liguaica 


The “OUTLINE OF MODERN BELIEF" is on sale at all News- 
agents, Bookstalls and okshops, or ~ post 1/3 each part fror m George 
Newnes, Ltd., 8/11, Southampton Street, Strand, in don, W.C.2 


IT WILL 
INFORM YOU 
IN A WAY 
THAT NO OTHER 
BOOK DOES 





MESSRS. George Newnes, Ltd., have 

pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion in part form of an important new 
work which will be eagerly welcomed by 
thousands of readers. It is something 
new. It is planned and written in a way 
that has not been done before. 


The work is divided into three “ Books ” or 
Sections. The first and second are planned 
to meet the need that exists for a work which 
in a graphic but accurate way will give the 
lay reader a plain account of the new 
world-picture of Modern Science, and the 
resulting new ideas in Medern Thought. 
It tells you the essential things : the things 
you would like to know. 


The third section deals with a separate 
subject. Here you get the full story, in 
history form, of the origin and evolution 
of the ancient Hebrew, the ancient Greek, 
and finally the Christian religion. 


Traditional beliefs are slipping away. What 
is taking their place? You get a clear 
account of the new knowledge—the actual 
discoveries, the results of research, and 
of enlightened criticism. 


THERE IS NO ONE BOOK QUITE LIKE THIS 


SEF A COPY AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 


Geo. Newnes, Lid. 
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HE more decisive the evidence attributing the 
Marseilles crime to agents of terrorist organizations, 
the greater must be the anxiety for the members of royal 
houses and Cabinets assembled for King Alexander’s 
fmeral at Belgrade. But apart from the fear of some 
irsh outrage there, the political sky is clearing hopefully, 
a fact for which both governments and peoples of all 
the countries most concerned may claim some credit. 
Sinor Mussolini resolved from the first that the Marseilles 
incident should be made the oceasion for a détente between 
Italy and Jugoslavia, and the attitude of the Italian 
Press throughout has been entirely commendable. The 
widenee connecting the murder with Dr. Pavelic’s 
terrorist. organization across the Hungarian frontier is 
a matter which the Government of Jugoslavia_ will 
10 doubt take up with the Hungarian Government. 
The right place to do that is at Geneva, where the matter 
has been already raised, and Hungary will be expected to 
take decisive measures to free herself of the charge that 
the is knowingly harbouring a school of assassins. 


* a %* * 






















Prince Paul’s Task 

But the problem of Jugoslavia is in the first instance 
internal. Here again, where the murder of King Alex- 
ander might have served to exacerbate relations between 
Serbs and Croats, it is, in fact, having the opposite effect. 
Everything will depend on whether Prince Paul, who 
ilthough actually only one member of a Regency Council 
of three will act virtually as sole Regent, has the wisdom 
ind the courage to pursue a policy of active conciliation. 
That will mean breaking with some of the old army chiefs, 
forming a Ministry of national consolidation, reprieving 
Various political prisoners, and relying on that section 
of the younger generation which has grown up as J ugoslav 










NEWS OF THE WEEK 


rather than as merely Serb or Croat or Slovene. There 
are signs that Prince Paul recognizes that as a policy he 
should follow. If at the same time the Council of the 
Little Entente Ministers. meeting on the morrow of the 
funeral, is able to consolidate relations between the three 
countries still further, the anxiety which the Marseilles 
murder everywhere inspired may begin to be dispelled. 
Signs are not altogether lacking that Europe as a whole 
is beginning to rise from the trough of the wave. 


* * ba % 


The German Church Crisis 

The conflict in the German Protestant Church 
reached the point of crisis with the deposition and 
virtual imprisonment of the Bishops of Wiirttemberg 
and Bavaria, and the development of an organized 
opposition to the Reichsbishop on the part of Protestant 
pastors and their congregations throughout the Reich. 
The situation is without any modern precedent. In its 
essentials it recalls some of the scenes which marked the 
enforcement of the Act of Uniformity in this country. 
The battle is definitely joined, and its end is not in sight. 
If the Reichsbishop seizes the churches he will have to 
provide some 800 new pastors for them, and his nominees 
will preach to empty pews. A defence fund is being 
raised, and it is stated that both Roman Catholics and 
Nazis are among the contributors to it. The Foreign 
Minister, Baron von Neurath, is himself a Lutheran, 
and he is not the only Protestant in the Cabinet. In 
such political circles as they represent there is profound 
uneasiness, but the Reichsbishop and his henchman, Dr. 
Jiiger, have now so identified themselves with the Nazi 
Party and certain State departments that their surrender 
now would mean a rebuff to the régime. 


has 
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The Worship of Hitler 

The apotheosis of Herr Hitler proceeds apace. It is 
in the natural order of development that all Ministers 
of the Reich and Regional Governments should be 
requested to take an oath of loyalty to Herr Hitler in 
his personal rather than merely his official capacity, 
and that Dr. Lammers, State Secretary at the Chancery, 
should declare that one of the most important features 
of the new (and still unwritten) constitution of the Nazi 
State should be the concentration of all governing power 
‘in the person of the Fiihrer. Nazi Germany has certainly 
not yet assumed its final form, and it need not be con- 
cluded that the people as a whole is enthusiastic over 
the latest political developments. It has not been con- 
sulted and has no means of expressing its approval or 
dissent. There has undeniably been created in the 
past twelve months a kind of obscurantist mysticism 
which makes even the prevalent Hitlerolatry almost 
intelligible. But that spirit is so alien from anything with 
which we-are familiar—or desire to be—in this country 
that the comprehension of German politics today by 
English observers must necessarily be subject to limi- 
tations. Even Italians have not carried their homage 
to Signor Mussolini to these lengths. 

* * * * 

Oscillations in Austria 

The situation in Austria is not altogether reassuring, 
for there are signs that the Government, despairing of 
a general consolidation, is turning to the Right and 
seeking a modus vivendi with the Nazis. Whether that 
means a deepening of the breach with the Socialists 
is not yet entirely clear. Such a development would be 
profoundly unfortunate, for it was, after all, the Nazis 
who conspired against the Republic in July. The clash 
with the Socialists in February is not to be laid at the 
door of the Socialists alone, and the time is far overdue 
for some conciliatory move in that direction. Dr. 
Winter is still endeavouring to bridge the gulf, but the 
release of some of the Socialist leaders still imprisoned 
is necessary before the Government can hope for support 
from the Left against the extremists of the Right. 
Without such a move it will be difficult to create in this 
and other countries the impressions that the endeavour to 
achieve national unity is being prosecuted in earnest. The 
Government’s intentions would be better understood 
if more were known of the tenor of the conversations 
between Herr von Papen, who has just returned to 
Berlin, and the Austrian Foreign Office. 

* * c * 

The Friendship of Scandinavia 

Mr. Eden’s visit to the Scandinavian countries is in 
effect an unofficial mission of the most valuable kind. 
It is indeed inaccurate to speak of it as a mission at all, 
for the invitation was purely personal, arising out of 
contacts at Geneva in which all sides took pleasure, and 
the Scandinavian Ministers are entertaining not the 
Lord Privy Seal, but simply Mr. Anthony Eden. But 
that does not mean that the visit will necessarily lead to 
nothing but some access of personal cordiality. The 
feeling has been steadily growing in this country that the 
community of sentiment and outlook between Great 
Britain on the one side and Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
on the other ought not merely to be cultivated but given 
some outward expression. What form that should take 
is not easy to determine. Perhaps Mr. Eden himself 
will develop ideas on the subject. On the material 


side the association of the Scandinavian countries and 
ourselves in a low-tariff group on the lines of the Oslo 
Convention is eminently to be desired. At Geneva and 
elsewhere British statesmen have constantly been con- 
scious of an inherent identity of outlook with Scandi- 


a 
navians like Dr. Nansen and M. Branting and Dr, Mung 
Countries which look on the world with the same ed 
should so far as may be co-ordinate their policies and Shap 


their cultures. 
* 


The Fight for Freedom 

General Smuts could not have chosen a more Petting: 
theme for his Rectorial Address at St. Andrews nor bay 
dealt with it more eloquently, and it was fitting tha i 
challenge to the defence of freedom should have ee 
uttered in a country whose history records 9 aay 
grim and heroic struggles for liberty of belief and Wonski 
That, of course, is only one form of freedom and not tify 
of which the Rector of St. Andrews was thinking ing 
His diagnosis of Europe today was relentless, fo j, 
sees about us less of liberty in its full human Meahiy 


* * * 
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—freedom of thought, speech, action, self-expression le 
than there has been through the last two thousand yeay asad 
In the declaration that “ the disappearance of the stun): | were CO! 
independent-minded, freedom-loving individual, and ji put apa 
replacement by a servile mass-mentality is the greatef in good 
human menace of our time ” there is not a word of exy.f- sterling 


geration. And pride ourselves as we may that in the 

islands at least the flame of freedom still burns bright 

General Smuts’s warning is meant for us no less thy} 

others. It is timely, forcible, convincing, and demani) 

not merely passive endorsement, but action. 
* * a * 

Officers on the ‘ Morro Castle’ 

Never in the history of recent major disasters at sy 
has a more scathing report of a ship’s officers been mai} 
than that of the Steamboat Inspection Service Boat} 
pronouncing on the wreck of the ‘ Morro Castle.’ Only 
one of the deck officers—the Acting Chief Officer, Mf 
Ivan Freeman—is absolved from negligence. Th: 
captain is charged with a series of grave omissions whic) 
in the opinion of the Board contributed to the swiftnes 
of the burning, the tardy arrival of help, and the dis 
organization of the crew. It is stated that the engi 
room was deserted by its principal officers, that the 
lowering of life-boats was not properly superintende(, 
and that passengers were neglected. No more damning 


series of charges can be imagined than these, whic > 


accuse officers both of failure in their prescribed duties 
and, in effect, of hastening to save their own skins whikt 
passengers were burnt or drowned. ‘There is no sugges 


tion in the report that the legal regulations in regatl P 


to fire-screen doors, equal watches, emergency steering: 
gear or lighting, &c., are deficient if properly observed. 
* * * * 

A Bill to Drop 

One of the subjects on which Ministers must take a 
early decision is whether to proceed further with the 
so-called Sedition Bill. They will be well advised to 
let the measure drop. It has admittedly been shom 
some of its most objectionable features, thanks in large 


degree to the genuine desire evinced by the Attorney f 


General to meet reasonable criticism, but the case for the 
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Bill has never been established, and its passage into lav 
would reintroduce the pernicious principle of the 


General Warrant, giving the policee—on the authorization F 


of two ordinary J.P.’s, who would rarely refuse a police 
application—right of entry into a private house, aud 
virtually unlimited right of search and _ seizure. If 
there were any public emergency calling for the exercise 
of drastic powers the powers would be voted without 
hesitation. But it is our just pride that this country, 
by its own innate good sense, is maintaining a balance 
and stability that is the admiration of the world. 
To suggest that such a measure as the Sedition Bill 8 
necessary is to cast a slur on the community. 
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Foreign Trade Improving | 

Those who have been saying that no aebistessiin 
further improvement in the employment figures was to 
looked for until our foreign trade increased were 
mobably right. The September unemployment figures 
did improve, and it is reassuring to sce that the 
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ertiney hee trade returns for the same month showed a most 
OF hay, encouraging upward movement. It is, of course, unsafe 
that ji to generalize from the figures of a single month; but 
re eg September was remarkable as reaching, in respect of 


» Many 
rors 
ot the 


, Most 


exports, the highest total recorded in the first nine 
months of a year which as a whole is well ahead of the 
| previous year. Whilst imports have remained com- 
| paratively steady, the exports for September showed 
> an increase of £1,730,961 as compared with September, 
(P1933, and the advance was all along the line, mainly 
) jn manufactured goods—iron and _ steel, machinery, 
> ;otor-cars, cutlery, and even cotton and woollens. There 
were considerable increases in exports to South America, 
put apart from these the increases were mainly to be found 
in goods sent to Empire countries or countries on the 
sterling standard. Exchange conditions facilitate trade 
within the sterling group. Outside, they are impeding it. 


* a * 38 





mands 


- The Building Lag 

- In considering progress already made in building new 
houses under the five-year slum clearance scheme, it is 
fair to remember that Sir Hilton Young never promised 
or expected that the necessary average rate of building 
mak— would be attained in the first year. But the comments 
Boanf of the Public Relations Committee of the Building 
Oulyf Industries National Council are none the less disturbing. 
Mf It points out that the provision of the promised 285,000 
Thf houses demands the construction of 57,000 houses a 
which year. Since only 12,789 houses have been built in the 


at seq 


thes first eleven months, or, say, 15,000 in the first year, 
dif the requirement is an average of 65,000 a year during the 
iginf next four years, and probably at least 75,000 a year 
; thf during the last three years. It is clear that acceleration 


del,F on that scale will only be possible if unrelaxed pressure 
nig is kept up on the local authorities both by the Minister 
i of Health and public opinion? But that is not all. 
utis fF The local authorities are shortly to be provided with a 
hikt F new task, that of providing more dwellings under the 
we F projeeted overcrowding legislation. Never before have 
ganlf the enterprise, initiative and organizing power of these 
ring: F bodies been put to so severe a test. Is it wise to base 
d. — everything on the assumption that they will be equal to 
so severe a strain ? 


* * * * 


thep The South Wales Arbitration 
L to There was little doubt that the Minister of Labour, 
rof ifgiven a free hand, could appoint a court of arbitrators 
age Who would be acceptable to the coal-owners and the 
ey" fF Miners as persons qualified to give a fair decision in 
the the South Wales wages dispute. He has done so, 
lavf- Lord Bridgeman, Sir David Shackleton and Mr. L. A. P. 
the f Warner have qualifications of different kinds, but both 
jon sides Should be satisfied with their experience and 
lice F Impartiality. The miners were concerned that the 
ud fF adjudicators should be men who would take into account 
If other factors in the situation besides the year’s balance- 
ise § Sheets. The owners wished to restrict the issue. The 
uit F Nominees of the Minister will give their award on the 
y,f ‘mediate wages question; and not only so, but will 
1c F also remain as a permanent court during the continuance 
ld F of the agreement, which is to be in force for at least 
is three years. The removal of the Wages issue from 
the field of discussion has greatly improved the relations 





between owners and men. It appears that their Joint 
Conciliation Board has already made progress towards 
the settlement of all other questions. 


* * * * 


The Betting Bill 

It is to be hoped there is no truth in the rumour that 
the Government is weakening in its attitude to the 
Betting and Lotteries Bill in consequence of the con- 
centrated attack on it by certain sectional interests. 
If ever a Government was in a position to settle once 
and for all this difficult and admittedly controversial 
problem it should surely be the present one, which 
claims to be free from party limitations. Already it 
has turned its back on the main problem of off-the- 
course betting, whose anomalies have so long been 
recognized as a scandal. And now it is suggested that 
it may yield to pressure in abandoning all that side of 
the Bill which deals with lotteries. If that were the 
decision, what would be left ?. The dog-track provisions. 
Is it the case that the adamantine firmness with which 
the Home Secretary is to meet his critics will be revealed 
only in a refusal to grant an extension of the 104 days 
a year when betting is to be permitted on greyhound 


tracks ? 
* aK * cS 


A Library Censorship? 

No experienced person, aware of the abuses that may 
take place under a censor, will lightly advocate that 
books should be brought under his ban. But the Public 
Libraries Committee of Westminster draw attention 
to a difficulty which cannot easily be removed without 
some system of restriction. They point out that their 
shelves are open freely to readers of all ages who may 
be exposed to the influence of fiction written by authors 
with the loosest standards of propriety in treating moral 
issues. They add that since the stage and the screen 
are subject to control, there is good reason for the 
establishment of a “ British Board of Novel Censors.” 
Presumably they mean for the public libraries, and the 
public libraries only, and they are not intending to 
diminish the freedom of the Press by setting up a body 
capable of banning books and depriving authors of the 
right to be heard in court. But since the libraries 
can in any case stock only a limited number of books, and 
not all books, and rightly feel a responsibility in regard to 
the kind of literature which they lend to the public, there 
is every reason why they should refuse to be purveyors 
of pornographic fiction. 


* # * * 


English Cooking 

There is every reason why the polite criticism of English 
cooking which was offered by M. Herbodeau, President 
of the French Culinary Society, should receive the full 
attention of members of the Hotels and Restaurants Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain. M. Herbodeau appreciates 
English cooking. He holds that it has a quality which 
flatters the most sensitive palate, and that tourists would 
wish for nothing better than to find good hotels offering 
typically English cooking. That is no doubt true; we are 
not the only people who appreciate the change of diet 
when we go abroad. The trouble is that so many 
English cooks appear to despise the sort of fare which is 
proper to this country and prefer French dishes and all- 
French menus. The English excel in joints, roast birds, 
grills, puddings, pies and much else ; on their own ground 
they can produce dishes which the French cannot equal. 
Yet how often our caterers insist on a weak imitation of 
the French. It is strange that it should fall to a Frenchman 
to teach us to “ cook British,” 
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THE POINCARE ERA Britain © 
, Mr. Bald’ 
M RAYMOND POINCARE typified an era in sight, their co-operation in the first months of the y Jini nist 0 
* modern history—in the history of much more spared the French and British armies the ordeal} a jp review 
than France—and his death will be regarded in the cumulative attack which at that epoch they could yq,qm of the sce 


public mind as registering the end of it. In actual fact 
the end came sooner, for the reparation settlement at 
Lausanne in 1932 and the installation of Herr Hitler 
as Reichskanzler in 1933 marked in the financial and the 
political field respectively the frustration of all the hopes 
the Poincaré school in France had cherished. To that 
extent the Poincaré era had ended before the life of 
M. Poincaré himself. But the distinction is of no 
importance. 

Before all things M. Poincaré was a Frenchman and a 
lawyer. It was only incidentally that one thought of 
him as a human being. In his later years, when the 
Poincaré .era was being shaped by Poincaré himself, 
his personal life was something of small account, to 
which neither he nor anyone else paid regard. Whether 
his legal training shaped his character or simply reflected 
and emphasized that character’s inherent traits is of 
little consequene>. Whichever it may have been, the 
result was that he approached every problem in the 
legalistic spirit. There were always facts to be followed 
in their implications, never situations to be changed 
by the exercise of a resolve prompted by imagination. 
For imagination had no place in Poincaré’s make-up. 
There was a war, a surrender and a treaty. The treaty 
was a legal document and like all legal documents it 
must be executed. If it provided for the exaction of a 
pound of flesh, then the pound of flesh must be exacted. 
With the consequences the executors of the treaty were 
not concerned. France mu:t have from it her immediate 
due, no matter what ultimate retribution insistence on the 
letter of the bond might foreshadow. So the Ruhr was 
occupied, the mark crashed, the france soon followed it, 
and Poincaré, repudiated by the clectors in 1924, was 
brought back in 1926 to achieve his greatest work for 
France, the salvation of the frane, 

Poincaré was, like Clemenceau, a great Frenchman ; 
never, like Briand, a great European. That, with the 
inability to move outside a legal framework, or escape 
from the fetters of an insistent logic, was one of his 
limitations. He was profoundly concerned, like every 
Frenchman, for the security of France. Before the 
War he based all his hopes on military strength. He 
had seen German policy revealed in 1905 at Tangier 
and in 1911 at Agadir, and he set himself with that 
unswerving purpose characteristic of him to fortify 
Franee against an inevitable German attack. That 
his attitude might actually accentuate the antagonism 
did not occur to him. His policy made the ery, *‘ Poincaré, 
cest la guerre,” at the time of his election as President 
of the Republic in 1913, intelligible, if it did not make it 
just. And his first task as President was to throw all 
his support behind his Prime Minister, M. Barthou— 
with whom he is associated again in every mind today 
by the community of death—in the determination to 
force into law the three-years military service bill. Both 
statesmen claimed that it was that measure which 
saved France from destruction in the years immediately 
ahead. It may have been so. It may be,on the other 
hand, that it warned Germany that the time had come 
to strike. But at least France was saved, and she 
owed that in part at least to another factor in whose 
creation Poincaré played a leading réle, the consolidation 
of the alliance with Russia. For though the Russian 


forces crumbled long before an Allied victory was in 


have resisted. 

For all Poincaré did on the eve of war to Strengtly, 
both France’s army and her alliances, and to hay, 
her resolution through the four-years struggle, he ing; 
to the full the tribute his countrymen are paying hi 
today. But the very qualities that enabled hin 
serve his country then equipped him ill to serye jj 
in the months that followed the Armistice and thy 
years that. followed the Treaty of Versailles. What jy 
been termed a Carthaginian peace is fitly associais 
with the name of a statesman whose attitude toway 
Germany was always delenda est Carthago. In the pea 
discussions in Paris itself the visible representative 
France and the audible voice of France was Clemence 
but he had a staunch and indispensable suppor 
throughout at the Elysée. And after the Presidentij 
term was over in 1920 Poincaré descended once jp) 
into the arena he knew so well to insist on the puncty 
and detailed fulfilment of a treaty which disceniy 
observers saw, before it was even signed, could new 
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be fulfilled without the ruin both of those who enfor Pom 
and those who submitted to it. President Wilson sy continue 


it, but he had cut the ground from beneath his feet \y 
his political mistakes at home. Mr. Lloyd George sy 
it, but his hands were tied by the Parliamentary majori) 
he had secured on an exaction-to-the-uttermost pp, 


much as 
moving 
modify 4 
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gramme. M. Poincaré’s hands were tied by nothiy Sociolog 
. . . . ‘ ' 

He had only to apply his unvarying policy in whate ue 
circumstances might arise. He resigned his chaima the birt 


ship of the Reparation Commission in 1920 rather tha 
agree to alleviations of Germany’s financial burden. 4 
Prime Minister of France he insisted, in January, 1! 
on the occupation of the Ruhr in face of the uneo 
promising opposition of Great Britain and the opiniv 
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of the British Law Officers that the occupation wo pnt 
illegal. 12,671. 
It is no coincidence, but the relentless play of caw such js 
and effect. that the same year, 1923, was the di® ot of 
of the Hitler putsech at Munich and the writing & phat m 
Mein Kampf. Next to Horst Wessel, killed by Coif jot ont 
munists, the greatest Nazi hero is Schlageter, shot by ti yj] pe 
French in the Ruhr. Poincaré took the French ii jini 
the Ruhr in the face of Mr. Bonar Law. As soon i portion 
he fell his successor, M. Herriot, made agreements wi! persons 
Mr. MacDonald which brought them out of it. Ina propor' 
sense that ended the Poincaré era; but in one seh yill be 
only. German statesmen responded to Herriot’s leh gininis 
Marx and Stresemann and Miller and Briining stro thay y 
sincerely to put a policy of fulfilment into operatiof® The 
The Ruhr evacuation was followed by the evacuation (® toned 
the first Rhineland zone in 1925 and of the wh j¢ not 
in 1930. But the mischief had been done _alreat\ plate 
The bitterness implanted in the German soul by ti jy the 
folly of the Ruhr bore its poisonous fruit. The Conf g ginj 
munism it engendered was answered by a rival progel\R over ; 
and Hitlerism spread irresistibly through Germany tl contey 
it finally placed its leader in power last year. The pe yjI| 
is past. Deeds done and policies executed remailfR pace. 
But so do their consequences. And in any dispassionat ing. 
survey of the history of Europe since 1920 the poli of ya 
pursued by M. Poincaré in the name of France m§ Jonge, 
be held responsible for no small part of Europe's il purpo 
It was not the policy of all Frenchmen. It was WR great 
the policy of M. Herriot; still less the policy "think: 
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, Briand. It did not accord with the policy of Great 
vitain under Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Bonar Law or 
yr, Baldwin. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. But equally 
nil nisi verum. If a statesman’s career is to be passed 
in review the survey must take account of both sides 
of the scale. France does well to honour M. Poincaré’s 
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Spectator examines Japan’s outstanding problem— 
that of a rapidly expanding population and the prospect 
of an additional 10,000,000 persons seeking work within 
the next fifteen years. Our own problem fifteen years 
hence will be of the opposite character. The birth-rate is 
falling. Population will soon be declining. Many of those 
who have been disposed to welcome birth control are 
beginning to be uneasy about the effect it may have on 
future population and national power. The view that 
a large and increasing population, so far from being a 
souree of strength, may be an embarrassment, has 
possibly been overstated. May it even have been dan- 
gerously overstated ? 

Estimates of future populations can only be made on 
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ra, the hypothesis that forces which are operating now will 
on Si continue to operate in a predictable way. That is as 
feet much as we need to know, for it means that instead of 
Be 5 moving blindfold in a certain direction we may be able to 
hk modify the forces that are operating. An estimate made 
: m by Miss Grace Leybourne in a recent number of the 
oth Sociological Review was based on the assumption that the 
ris mortality rates will remain much as at present, and that 
es, the birth-rate will continue to decline during the next 
he, ten years and will then be stabilized. Upon these reason- 
“s able assumptions it is concluded that the population of 
"® Great Britain will increase slowly for a few more vears, 
x and will then decline. In 1941, when it will already have 
DINE fallen, it will be the same as in 1981, namely, a little over 
ER 41.830,000 persons. In 1951 it will have fallen to 

42,671,000. In 1976 it will be no more than 32,711,000. 
“SB Such is the situation that is predicted, leaving emigration 
thi out of account, and any new counteracting measures 
MS" that may be deliberately adopted. The changes will 
Con not only be changes in totals. The age distribution also 
YE vill be altered. The percentage of children will steadily 
ME diminish, whilst that of the old will increase. The pro- 


portion of children under 15 will be halved; that of 
persons over 65 will be multiplied by 2}. Until 1951 the 
proportion of persons between 15 and 45 will increase, and 
“ME will be nearly half the total in 1951; after that it will 


lH diminish. In 1976 there will be more persons over 45 
to than under. 

we These figures are certainly startling. Long accus- 
m"® tomed to consider that numbers are an index of power 
i ifnot actually of national greatness, we cannot contem- 
a plate a reduction of the population by twelve millions 
th inthe next forty years without some misgivings. Since 
"7 a similar process will be taking place at varying rates 
ft over most of western and central Europe, we have to 


contemplate a situation in which the European races 
will be rapidly dwindling in numbers whilst the eastern 
races, and especially the Japanese, will still be multiply- 
ing. But if we are thinking of the question in terms 
of national power, it is obvious that the latter can no 
longer be measured in mere man-power for fighting 
purposes. The strength of an army in the field is to a 
great extent the power of its equipment. If we are 
thinking of national greatness cither in terms of fighting 
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memory. He was a great Frenchman and his defects 
were due to the fact that his gaze was fixed too exclusively 
on France. But if the charge that he was the chief 
architect of Hitlerism is justified—and it is impossible 
to refute it—his responsibility in the eyes of posterity 
will not be light. 


IN VIEW OF A DWINDLING POPULATION 


power or economic power, what counts most in these 
days is national productivity. 

And clearly numbers alone are not the only element 
in productivity. Our two million unemployed add 
nothing to national production. If the unemployed 
were withdrawn from the total population, the nation, 
from the purely economic point of view, would cleariv 
be no worse off; we are constantly casting about for 
means of escaping the embarrassment of surplus popu- 
lation by reducing hours or even desperately limiting 
the work of the machine. Before forty years have 
elapsed it is possible that machinery may have enabled 
a million men to do the work done today by ten millions. 
In the future, power of the cruder kind (economic or 
military) may not be that of multitudes of men but 
multitudes of machines. 

But as we approach the “ planned” State there are 
other matters besides our power in relation to other 
nations which would have to be considered in the light 
of the population problem. Production would have to 
be planned for a diminishing number of consumers, 
housing schemes devised with a view to a re-distributed 
population, demanding, twenty years hence, not more 
houses, but better houses. The health of the young 
would have to be more carefully considered than ever, 
in view of the fact that children would be a diminishing 
proportion of a diminished population, and would there- 
fore be increasingly precious. 

There is also one particularly interesting feature in the 
forecast which happens to be more reliable than any 
other. During the next seventeen years the proportion 
of persons between 15 and 45 will be steadily increasing, 
reaching 47.4 of the whole. In that period we may 
expect, in spite of the presence of an increasing number 
of elderly people, that the prevailing mentality of the 
nation will be a youth mentality. We have, therefore, 
this short period before us in which to count upon an 
unusual manifestation of national vigour and enterprise. 
But later the proportion of elderly people further increascs, 
till in 1976 more than half the population will be over 
45, and an elderly mentality will give its characteristic 
to the national life. There will be more old men of €5 
and over than children under 15. 


Facts such as these ought to be studied when we 
consider propaganda for the expansion or limitation 
of families. But it is evident that any conclusion we may 
come to will not be governed by mere numbers alone. 
Apart from the fact that it appears to be highly unde- 
sirable that the unfit should multiply whilst the most fit 
do not, there is also the question of aiming at the preserva- 
tion of the right proportion of persons of each age, and 
that would not be consistent with any continuous fall in 
the population, though it would be perfectly consistent 
with a stabilized population. Such matters are hardly 
likely to be settled by Acts of Parliament. This country 
will not be prepared for Mr. Huxley’s “ Brave New 
World ” within the next half-century. But as soon as a 
strongly marked movement in a given direction occurs, 
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shown in diminishing population figures or a distressing 
fall in the number of ¢hildren at school, it will certainly be 
followed by a corresponding organization of opinion. And 
nothing could be better than that it should take the form 
of intensive prepaganda to reduce infant mortality, to 
improve the nurture of young children and to provide 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE ultimate verdict on M. Poincaré will, I think, be 
that he was an amazingly efficient human machine, 
strangely devoid of imagination, to say nothing of some 
of the warmer qualities without which humanity can be 
inhuman. His devotion to his work, whether it was 
speaking or writing, was astonishing. When he consulted 
a doctor about his health some time in middle life he was 
ordered to take regular exercise. That baffled him. 
He had never taken exercise. He had no time to waste 
on exercise. So he made elaborate arrangements to be 
massaged daily in such a position that he could occupy 
himself without interruption with his papers and his pen. 
M. de Jouvenel, who accompanied the ex-President on 
some of his crowded Sunday speaking tours, used to tell 
how it meant leaving home early in the morning after a 
week in which Poincaré had done more than two ordinary 
men, driving all day, often over bumpy by-roads, and 
delivering anything up to eleven speeches of substantial 
length. De Jouvenel, who was twenty years younger, 
felt like a rag at the end of the day, and once asked his 
companion whether he was not tired. ‘ Tired?” said 
Poincaré with a puzzled look. “ I hear people talk about 
being tired, but I have never been tired in my life.” 


* * * * 


The world has been robbed of many other notable 
figures since I wrote this column last week, and I wish 
there were space to say what should be said of all of them. 
Lord Cushendun of course was one. He will live in history 
for one achievement, and in anecdote for two or three. 
It is no small distinction to have signed the Pact of Paris 
as representative of Great Britain, and Lord Cushendun 
was so far impressed by the part he played (owing to the 
absence of Sir Austen Chamberlain, who was Foreign 
Secretary at the time, on a voyage of recuperation) that 
he went straight to Geneva and delivered one of the most 
convincing denunciations of war ever heard there. It 
was at Geneva, too, that a rather striking-looking lady 
accosted him with the question “‘ Don’t you remember 
me?” “Can't say I do,” replied the British delegate 
a little gruffly. “* ?’m Ivy Low, and I used to sit on your 
knee and eat chocolates”’ Actually the lady was née 
Ivy Low. Her legal name then, and now, was Ivy 
Litvinoff. Her uncle, Sir Sidney Low, and Lord 
Cushendun (as Ronald McNeill) had been colleagues on 
the St. James’ Gazette, and close friends, in her childhood. 

* * * * 


No one who knew Earl Buxton — it still seems more 
natural to speak of him as Sydney Buxton, though he 
was given his peerage twenty years ago—could feel any- 
thing but deep respect and regard for him. He was a 
quiet, eflicient and self-sacrificing public servant, whether 
as Postmaster-General, President of the Board of Trade 
or Governor-General of South Africa. And being a 
Buxton he was inevitably a warm humanitarian, whether 
the cause he espoused was (as befitted the grandson of 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton) that of the slaves or of wild 
birds. The amputation of his left leg at the age of 77 was 
no light matter, but he bore the loss with a gallantry 
amounting almost to insouciance, walking with a stick, 
and yery little of a limp. 





healthier’ conditions for boys and girls at school, ¢ 
“birth control’ would come to mean what the Work 
say, not merely a checking of births, but contro] Capel 
of being exercised with discretion, in such a manner tht 
children would neither be recklessly produced nor selfgy, 
avoided. ts ie ay) 
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I suppose some millions of monzy must have bef position 
sunk in the vain endeavour to get oil from coal oy, will be ¢ 
commercial basis, and yet the attempts go on. ‘Its, Ove™ 
good thing they do, for the only hope of restoring oy + material 
coal industry is in the conversion of its products to ti, mentalit 
Congenitally sceptical, I merely record what are qiji[e conditio 
to be the proved results of a new process about to fe coutty 
put in operation on a large scale. The single small pla:f Japa" 
so far at work at Cannock Chase has been regulary [R veal 
producing 15 gallons of high-class motor-spirit ayff ancient 
15 cwt. of excellent smokeless fuel, as well as othe gm precat 
bye-products, from every ton of coal treated. I fix enable ( 
heard of the process eighteen months or more ago anj and ove 
have had unofficial reports of its progress constantly fr SP 
since. There may still prove to be a snag somewher. more m 
but so high an authority as Dr. C. H. Lander, wo &! Whic 
was Director of Fuel Research for eight years, set of 1° I 
to find one and has completely failed. If this proces J eo!o™ 
and the Imperial Chemical Industries enterprise ¢ about 
Billingham, do justify themselves there will be a nev Birth 
prospect before British coalfields. One difference betwee ff ™" ™ 
the two is that the Cannock process is designed to lef magi 
developed through a number of small local units, 1% YS 2 
one vast central plant. growin 
P * * * industy 
I should demur to a good many of the strictures passel J system 
on moderate drinkers at this week’s United Kingdon interna 
Alliance meetings, but I find myself in full agreemeat ff Americ 
with the woman delegate who referred to girl drivesff centur 
who develop the cocktail habit because they think iff to the 
sociable, adding quite justly that their sociability may fB lasses 
well mean someone’s death on the road. That, it may ff during 
be observed, is not true of girl drivers only. My om and fa 
view is that whether it is better to be temperate off be for 
teetotal (I fall in the former category myself), to make B instea 
a cult of liquor, in the form of cocktails or whisky off "ing 
anything else, is thoroughly bad. There is no dange Japan 
of too few cocktails being drunk in the world, and tof nation 
treat the consumption of that particular blend of liquor Ina 
as a test of good fellowship is quite pernicious. Half the pr 
the people who drink too much began it because they wer anua 
made to feel it was the right thing to do. Why in thg ta | 
wide world should it be ? aera 
* * * * thous: 
On Monday the Judge sitting at the Cambridg§ decre: 
Assizes was duly received by the Vice-Chancellor ani mode 
Heads of Houses, and duly listened to the regulating from 
five minutes sermon by which the opening of thei decre 
Assizes is habitually preceded. The judges have strom incide 











views on the duration of this discourse. ‘* If you preaci again 
for five minutes,” one of them said recently to th] 163 ; 
officiating clergyman, “* I shall consider it a good sermon: Sec 
if you preach for seven minutes I shall still listen; "f to Ja 
you preach for ten minutes I shall commit you for are 
contempt of court.” speal 
F . ” * recei 
Without Comment their 
“Christ lives; it is well-nigh impossible to go t°F) prop 
meeting of the League of Nations Union and not f 9 (ists 





His presence.” —The Bishop of Birmingham at Cambridgt 
last Sunday. JANUS. 
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«ME world stands against Japan; therefore Japan 

must stand firm against the world.” That seems 
to be the fundamental feeling of the Japanese people as 
‘they look across the painfully narrow borders of their 
| sland home towards a spacious, wealthy, but forbidding 
yorld. How far that feeling is justified, how far it is 
t, and what are the implications of that fateful juxta- 


j no 
Ve bea fe position “ Japan and the world,” for her as well as for us, 
dal on J will be examined in this series of articles. 
4 . ’ 
Tt is, Over-population, as the fundamental cause of Japan’s 
















material difficulties, and a main influence on her national 
mentality, will be dealt with first, together with the 
wnditions of Japanese agriculture, which is still the 


$ to oj] 


ATE: sai ie 
it to fe country’s chief industry. 

ill pla Japan has always been over-populated. Down to 75 
egulat years ago fewer than 80 million people, tilling the soil by 


ancient methods, succeeded with difficulty in ecking out a 
precarious existence. Today modern agricultural methods 
enable 65 million people to subsist ; but they are as poor 
and overcrowded as their forefathers were, and are crying 
for space and food. The scientific means by which even 
more might be extracted from the soil—only 15 per cent. 
of which is cultivable—are either not yet discovered or 
| too expensive to be applied in the modern competitive 
economy. Yet the population continues to grow by 
about a million a year. 

Birth control has been practised in Japan for centuries ; 
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a new 
yea more resolutely, efficiently and drastically than could be 
to hfe imagined today. The desire to be free of this tyranny 
s, nie was a powerful reason—together with the results of the 
growing use of money, which enforced an expansion of 
industry and trade, and destroyed the feudal village 
passe] system—why Japan was quite ready to take her part in 
ngdon{\ international trade when, in 1853, the guns of the 
emeit {® American Commodore Perry forced her to abandon her 
lrives& centuries-old isolation. Today birth control, thanks both 
ink {fF to the upper classes’ love of comfort and the lower 
‘may classes’ poverty, is again rather more in vogue than 
t may during the first decades of liberation and modernization, 
> ow and families are gradually diminishing in size. But to 
ite of be forced to return to birth control as a national policy, 
make fF instead of allowing it to develop as concomitant of a 
ky off nsing standard of living, as in the West, would mean for 
ange Japan the final defeat in her passionate struggle for 
nd tof national rehabilitation. 
quo fF Inany case, birth control would do very little to relieve 


Hal ® the pressure for the next few decades. Firstly, the huge 
wer anual increase of population is no longer primarily due 


n th toa large birth-rate (which has indeed fallen from an 
average of 34.6 per thousand in 1921-25 to 32.2 per 
thousand in 1931, and should continue to fall), but to a 

ridge decrease in the death-rate resulting from the hygienic 


an} modernization of the country (it fell in the same period 
atin from 21.8 to 19.0 and is expected, like the birth-rate, to 
the decrease further). The excess of births over deaths, 
roi incidentally, amounted in 1931 to 13.2 per thousand, 
eaci® against 3.8 in Great Britain, where the birth-rate was 
the 16.8 and the death-rate 12.5 per thousand. 

was Secondly, the ten million workers who will be added 
* "to Japan’s employable population between now and 1950 


lH are already born. They are growing up, generally 
speaking, healthicr than previous generations; they 
receive better education, and will be more articulate in 
_ § their demands for work and rice. This immediate 
oe problem is, of course, far more pressing than a more 


distant future which might be rendered a little less hope- 


JAPAN AND THE WORLD—I: THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


less by systematic birth control. ‘By that time we shall 
either win sufficient elbow-room to be able to support 
these few million extra children, or we shall be ruined 
whatever we do,” says the average Japanese, if not in 
so many words; if he does not say it he thinks it. 
Moreover, there are many who actually welcome the 
tremendous pressure of the growing population on 
account of the impetus it gives to the struggle for 
“equality of rights” in international affairs. 

In considering Japan’s population problem, only one 
figure is important: ten million more men and women 
will need employment during the next fifteen years! What 
that means can only be realized in the light of the fact 
that the total of all workers, both men and women, at 
present employed in Japanese industry, transport and 
communications, after all the immense expansion of its 
rationalized mechanism is no more than five million. And 
every fresh expansion of productive capacity results— 
thanks to the high degree of rationalization—in only a 
small increase of the hands employed. 

Of these ten millions the women at any rate, it 
may be contended, could stay at home instead of seeking 
work. But to remain at home means to lead a far from 
idle but barely productive existence in the diminutive 
and already overcrowded family enterprises of agricul- 
ture, handicraft or retail trade. It means dividing 
among more mouths the miserable profits of such units, 
working side by side with the most highly rationalized 
factories in the world. It means, finally, perpetuating 
within the national economy a disastrous antithesis 
between modern monster units and primitive struggling 
and unproductive enterprises on an exiguous scale. 

These millions of stay-at-homes represent one of the 
chief problems of Japanese agriculture. For first of all 
they have to be fed. In the second place, the soil has 
had in the last few decades to be divided and sub-divided 
for their benefit into uneconomic plots, and in countless 
corners of the hilly country marginal plots are being 
cultivated which can hardly ever be made to pay. The 
result is that some 50 per cent. of Japanese agriculture, 
which is almost as intensive as pure gardening, is carried 
on by families averaging five heads and possessing no more 
than 50 by 100 yards of land per family. Under such 
terrific pressure the whole nation can live on home-grown 
products, supplemented by comparatively small imports. 
In favourable years, such as 1933, excess stocks of rice 
may even reach an alarming volume. In spite of that, 
agriculture as a whole is working at a loss and finds itself 
faced with grave and recurring crises. The farmers 
plight is increased by the heavy tribute, both in kind and 
money, demanded by the landlords (nearly one-half of 
the soil is worked by tenants), who are in turn heavily 
taxed by the State; prices are bad because the pur- 
chasing power of the urban population remains low ; 
several sections of agriculture, particularly the important 
silkworm industry, are hard hit by the world depression. 
With all these handicaps the total indebtedness of 
Japanese agriculture has gradually grown to three times 
the amount of its annual income. The safety-valve of 
emigration, moreover, remains closed, and even Man- 
chukuo, for reasons to be described later, will hardly be 
able to afford relief. 

Taced with this misery, so deeply founded in topo- 
graphical and economic circumstances, all attempts of 
the State to case the pressure are bound to be mere 


palliatives. Real help, as far as could be given at all 
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within the framework of the present State, would pro- 
bably demand a wholesale reconstruction of the social 
and economic structure of the country, quite apart 
from immense financial sacrifices. For that the Japan 
of today, engrossed in the struggle for external expansion, 
has neither the inclination, nor the strength, nor the 
means. Thus the agrarian crisis, like the problem of 
over-population, remains in suspense. Japan is looking 
beyond the confines of her beautiful but impoverished 
islands, hoping to solve those problems just as England, 
long since, solved hers. 

The traditional long-suffering and patience and the 
proverbial patriotism of Japan’s peasantry, in spite of all 
the hardships in the villages, leaves the State some 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH STAND FOR? 


By T. S. ELIOT 


OBSERVE that the propounder of the question 
“What does the Church stand for?” in your 
columns uses the terms “Church” and “Churches ” 
interchangeably (he speaks of “ different branches of 
the Christian Churches’), and this raises a doubt in 
my mind as to what point of view, at least for the 
purpose of the moment, he is maintaining. And it is 
very difficult to reply to any criticism of the Church 
which is made from an unspecified point of view. To 
discuss the shortcomings of the Church with another 
person. who is inside it is one thing; to defend the 
existence of the Church against those who are outside 
of it is quite another. The Church is not a public 
institution on the same footing as, let us say, the Water 
Board—an institution the proper functions of which 
can be discussed by all members of the community 
on the same assumptions. I cannot conceive such a 
discussion as you have initiated taking place in a Latin 
country, where people are either inside the Church or 
outside; it can take place here because the Church 
of England is in a vague way accepted by your “ man 
in the street ” as a hind of national institution, something 
maintained, as he supposes, at the public expense, 
something which has an obligation towards him, although 
he is unaware of any obligation towards it. It is some- 
thing, of course, that he should feel that the Church 
should be concerned with him. But the man who 
is neither inside the Church nor outside is a person 
who has thought nothing out, and therefore a person 
with whom discussion is impossible; we can consider 
for purposes of argument only those who hold the 
Christian Faith, and those who (without necessarily 
being hostile) hold some other beliefs equally positive. 
It is easy to admit, in the abstract, that there must 
be a profound difference not only between the theories, 
or between a few ideas which are from time to 
time consciously in the mind, but between the whole 
process of life, of those who believe in Christian Revela- 
tion of the supernatural order and those who do not. 
Both classes of people may underestimate the difference. 
We are apt to assume that we all, at least of one nation 
and language, have so to speak a large bookful of working 
beliefs in common, codes of conduct and manners and 
feeling ; and that the Churchman simply has something 
more, a kind of appendix to the book, called Christianity, 
which contains some more beliefs to which the other 
man does not subseribe. But from the Christian point 
of view the appendix is the book, and the book the 
appendix ; and for him even the appendix is not quite 
the same. You do not carry on business in the same 


way you do not make investments with the same con- 
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respite still. The peasant bears the chief burden af 
national “ modernization ”“—and still waits. It js true 
that the peasants—and the tenant farmer in particular 
have begun, especially since the War, to stir, to make 
claims, to protest, to organize. But it would seem that 
all leftward tendencies have been transmuted into 
patriotism. At any rate, they have been closely links 
up with it. Agrarian radicalism, in fact, is today one 
of the strongest driving forces behind Japan’s aetiy, 
foreign policy ; and military radicalism, more artieulgs, 
than the agrarian, finds its firmest support in the growinp 
dissatisfaction of the peasantry and in the universally 
increasing recognition of the dangers of growing popu. 
tion-pressure. 

























victions ; for the matter of that, you do not make loys 
in the same way, or enjoy good wine in the same Way, 
I know that I am thinking of the ideal Christian, who 
might be a St. Francis, and of the ideal atheist, who 
might be a Lenin; and I know that such admirable 
exemplars of thoroughness and reason as St. Francis 
and Lenin are very uncommon; but it clarifies the 
issues if we concern ourselves with the pure types. 

Now if your correspondent was, as I suspect, a 
Churchman (whether of my communion or not) trying 
to take the point of view of the “man in the street,” 
there are two confusions: that of a man taking two 
points of view at once, and that inherent in the “man in 
the street’s” point of view. Iam assuming, out of good 
will, that your correspondent’s own point of view is 
not a confused one. The confusion which he appears 
to have taken on does not prevent him from having 
something to say that is worth saying; but it is some- 
thing which needs a good deal of clarification. We 
must make clear at the start that to justify the 
existence of the Church in the eyes of the world is 
from the Church’s point of view no more rational than 
to justify any of the laws of physics, or the primary 
axioms and propositions of mathematics. The thoughts, 
words and deeds of individual ecclesiastics may from 
time to time require a good deal of justification, or even 
regret ;_ the ecclesiastical organization and administration 
may be criticized; the quality and qualifications of 
men taking orders may be criticized; the quality and 
the subject-matter of sermons do actually come in 
for severe criticism which is often deserved. And 
obviously, the quality of spiritual direction given to 
individual penitents will vary a great deal. But so 
long as the Sacraments are provided for the benefit oi 
men, and the services for the glory of God, the Chureh 
is doing what is its essential business. 

Is there not a great more that the Church might do? 
There is, as a matter of fact, a great deal more that the 
Church does do. But one would hardly suspect, from 
your correspondent’s way of putting the matter, that 
any responsibility rested with the laity. I suspect 
that the “man in the street” interprets the parabolic 
figure of the Shepherd and the Flock too widely, and 
regards himself for all purposes as a Sheep; with no 
further obligations toward the pastors than those expected 
of the sheep which we eat as mutton. He is even inelined 
to murmur that he has looked up and not been fed ; he 
expects, like an ordinary sheep, to have his pasture pro 
vided for him without taking the trouble to look up. 

Your correspondent seems to envisage a Church 
weakened by an irresolute Modernism, established upon 
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no theological Rock, and attempting to justify its exist- 
ence by “8 thousand and one services, which other 
organizations might do better. It is for him to provide 
evidence. There are no doubt services, such as the pro- 
yision of better housing, which can be done better by 
other organizations— such as the State. But after all, 
your contributor says only, “ might be done better” ; 
and until they are done better, I do not see why 
the Church should not lead the way; and I see no 
reason for assuming that the Chureh, in exerting itself 
in social activities, is necessarily neglecting its proper 
business. 

A great deal of the criticism which the Church meets 
comes from such antagonistic sources that it cancels 
itself out. The two great popular types of criticism may 
be named Indifference and Meddling. If the Church 
afirms the primary importance of the spiritual over the 
temporal, it is accused of indifference to the real problems 
of the modern world; if it affirms that the Christian 
Doctrine is incompatible with this or that political doc- 
trine, or with this or that tendency of modern society, if 


THE AIR RACE 


it affirms its attitude towards divorce, or usury, or the 
treatment of the unemployed, another class of critics, 
equally numerous, vocal and powerful, will immediately 
accuse it of meddling with what is not its business. Is 
the Church which put forth Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno “ seeking eagerly ” (as your contributor 
puts it) “for irrelevant attractions to win ears which 
are deaf to its doctrines ” ? 

It is difficult to reply to a writer when one does not 
know upon what facts he bases his generalizations. It 
is still more difficult when he formulates the problem 
very differently from oneself. There are at least three 
problems (1) the attitude, not of the Church toward the 
laity, but of the Church in the sense in which it compre- 
hends the laity, towards the World, (2) the attitude of the 
layman, who has to take part in the life of the World as 
well as in that of the Church, (3) that of the person who 
is neither for us nor against us. None of them can be 
dealt with very briefly. 

[The Rev. J. S. Whale, President of Cheshunt College, 
Cambridge, will write on this subject next week.| 


TO AUSTRALIA 


By SQUADRON-LEADER P. R. BURCHALL 


T is safe to say that the Air Race to Australia, which 
starts from Mildenhall on Saturday, will be the 
outstanding feature in the Melbourne Centenary celebra- 
tions. Sir MacPherson Robertson has made a mag- 
nificent gift of £100,000 ** to register his pride in being 
a citizen of Victoria,” and no part of that sum is being 
turned to better purpose than the £16,000 which will 
constitute the prizes in the Centenary Air Race. The 
record air speed stands at slightly over 400 m.p.h., and 
at this speed Melbourne could be reached from London 
in 29 hours. There will, of course, be a big gulf between 
this speed and that which will be reached in the 
race, and there must be moreover another gulf between 
racing speed and the speed of regular commercial air 
transport. But when all allowances are made there 
will undoubtedly be a tendency to regard the Australia 
Race almost as a criterion by which to assess the efficiency 
of British commercial aviation. 

In the matter of lag between record speeds and speeds 
normally attained in commercial operation, civil aviation 
compares surprisingly well with other transport systems, 
for while speeds approaching 200 m.p.h. are often 
achieved on some civil air routes, commercial speeds on 
land and on sea never get nearly as high as half the 
records. Speed is the essence of commercial aviation. 
Other nations are recognizing this obvious fact more 
responsively than we are. The cautious British policy 
of slow but sure may be sound and wise and satis- 
factory, but when American speeds are nearly double 
ours, and when Holland aims at flying to the Dutch East 
Indies in half the time that we do, and when a French 
company offers to provide a_ service from London 
to Cape Town in 43 days compared with the British 
time of 10 days, there is some justification for thinking 
that the British service might well be accelerated. 
For, as the Prince of Wales has observed, ‘ People 
do not fly in aeroplanes because the seats are com- 
fortable or to look at the view.” 

It is certain that the race will focus attention on this 
question of commercial air-route speed and that com- 
mercial aviation will benefit accordingly. In order that 
the race should yield as much value as possible in this 
respect, every encouragement has been given to make 
it truly international in character, and for this reason 


the American competitors will be particularly welcome. 
No fewer than fourteen countries have provided between 
them an entry of more than sixty aeroplanes. Of these 
it is expected that not more than two dozen will actually 
start from Mildenhall near Newmarket at dawn on Satur- 
day next for the greatest air race in history. Freak 
racing planes will be ineligible, for every machine must 
satisfy the air-worthiness conditions of competent 
licensing authorities, and the race will be so much the 
more useful in consequence. 

All kinds of technical problems will be made clearer by 
performances in the race, but they cannot well be 
discussed in detail here. Let it suffice to mention that 
some of the main problems concern the relative merits 
of single- versus multi-engined machines, of monoplanes 
versus biplanes, the usefulness and reliability of propellers 
with variable pitch, the value of retractable under- 
varriages, and the efficiency of navigational instruments 
for flying at night, and in cloud or fog, and over feature- 
less country and long stretches of open sea. How far it 
will be of advantage to sacrifice some degree of speed in 
order to carry sufficient fuel to provide a long range is a 
question that will vary for each competitor, and it will 
be more accurately answered after the Race performances 
have been analysed. 

But of all the problems the most interesting will be 
the behaviour of the human machine, fer human 
stamina reaches amazingly high levels when the incentive 
is sufficient. The race will get more difficult as it 
progresses and the reaction of the weary competitors 
to the danger and difficulty of crossing 500 miles of 
open Timor Sea, and to the navigation of the equally 
difficult stretch the almost featureless Aus- 
tralian continent may well be the decisive factor. The 
risks involved are by no means inconsiderable and the 
human endurance that will be exhibited will evoke both 
astonishment and admiration. Landing at night on 
strange and none too satisfactory aerodromes calls for 
a high degree of skill at the best of times, and forced 
landings in territory where no aerodromes exist, or 
descents into the sea, are not outside the bounds of 
probability. Flying can be a monotonous business 
and the struggle will be between the urge to push on 
and the tired brain’s demand for sleep. If an average 
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speed of 200 m.p.h. is obtained, the flying-time in the 
race will amount to 58 hours. Allowing two hours 
at each of the five compulsory stopping places at Baghdad, 
Allahabad, Singapore, Darwin and Charleville, for 
control and refuelling, the race is likely to be won in 
the almost frightening time of less than four days. 
Concurrent with, but independent of,the main contest 
there is a handicap section with compulsory stops every 
500 miles or so. The very high cost of entering a 
machine possessing any possible chance of winning 
the main speed race has naturally kept down the number 
of entrants, but the less expensive opportunity of com- 
peting in the handicap section has gathered a larger 
number of competitors, and by directing attention 
to the useful potentialities of relatively inexpensive 
craft will increase the interest and value of the event. 
Competitors could enter for either or both races. 
With the present available data it would be foolish 
to attempt any forecast of the result. The winner 
will certainly enjoy good luck and will need in addition 
to possess the happiest combination of high speed, 
long range, mechanical reliability and human. skill. 
Among the eleven probable British starters the main 
hopes are perhaps centred in the three de Havilland 
Comets specially designed for the event. They will 
probably show a top speed of about 230 m.p.h. together 
with an unusually long range. The Dutch, who are 


HE assassinations at Marseilles have suddenly focussed 
the eyes of Europe once again on the Terrorist 
organizations endemic in various quarters of the Con- 
tinent, but most particularly in the Balkans. Secretly 
as such organizations necessarily work, enough is known 
about the chief of them to enable their aims, and to some 
extent their methods, to be distinguished. 

So far as Terrorism in South Eastern Europe is con- 
cerned it has no connexion with cither Anarchism, 
Communism or Nihilism, for it concerns itself not with 
social revolution but almost exclusively with questions 
of nationality. Perhaps even the expression “ nation- 
ality ” in its usual ethnographic sense is hardly accurate, 
for the struggle in progress in the Balkans, and especially 
in modern Jugoslavia, is not an affair between nations 
in the Western sense, but rather between small groups 
of the same racial family. The Terrorist organizations 
involved, according to the police reports, in the murders 
at Marseilles are the well-known Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organization and a group of Croat Terrorists, 
whose spiritus] leadership is attributed to Dr. Ante 
Pavelic. Of these the Macedonian Terror has far longer 
traditions and a far wider ambit than the Croat. The 
whole Macedonian struggle for freedom dates back to 
the days of Turkish overlordship, and has always repre- 
sented the struggle of a racial group in the Central Balkans 
for autonomy. It was always a conflict against a stronger 
foreign domination and was waged with every weapon 
of political fanaticism, secret ccnspiracy and assassination. 
Otherwise it would hardly have been possible for the 
Macedonian ideal to survive. 

The Macedonian revolutionary struggle is the most 
characteristic and striking expression of the eternal Balkan 
conflict which originally aimed at emancipation from the 
Turkish yoke, and later took the form of conflicts between 
Balkan peoples. In view of the fierce and bloody history 
of the uniformly bellicose development of the Balkans 
it is not surprising that the revolutionary tactics of the 
Macedonians are still based on the traditional terror, 


THE TERRORISTS OF EUROPE 


By A CENTRAL EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 


familiar with most of the route through operating the, 
Kast Indies service, will hope for success with the, 
Pander 8.4, which recently flew the 9,000 miles to Batayi; 
in 46 hours. The seventeen American entries, Originally 
outnumbering those from any other country, from 9, 
cause or another have dwindled to five, but they vil 
put up a formidable challenge, and Colonel Rog, 
Turner in a Boeing machine will show how one of th 
fastest American trans-continental service aeroplane 
compares with other entrants. The Irish Sweepstak, 
authorities are taking a sporting chance with Coloy 
Fitzmaurice in a Bellanca, and he may well prove t) 
be a dark horse. Most regrettable among those entrap} 
who have dropped out are Sir Charles Kingsford Snijth, 
whose performances on the Australian route will Joy 
be remembered, and Wiley Post, the American wizar 
of the air whose exploits have earned for him the admin. 
tion of the whole world of flying. 

There is no remaining space to consider the effect ¢ 
the race on air-mail policy, on the very real politicy 
handicaps under which international air routes ay 
operated, and the meteorological and __ navigation| 
lessons that will be learned ; but the race will certainly 
bring fresh interest to bear, and fresh influences ty 
work on these subjects, and on the not far-distant 
establishment of the Atlantic air route between Euro, 
and America, 

































the more so since there are also perpetual vendetta 
between the Macedonian chiefs, fought out with dagger, 
revolvers and bombs. The Macedonians are of almos 
the same race as the Bulgarian people and are for the 
most part incorporated in the Bulgarian State. Sine 
1918 their external struggle has been directed agains 
Jugoslavia and Greece, where many of their fellow 
lived in a perpetual consciousness of oppression by the 
domination of Belgrade. In Bulgaria itself the Mace 
donian Revolutionary Organization exerted an effective 
influence over the leading figures in the Central Goven- 
ment at Sofia, while in the specifically Macedonian 
regions on Bulgarian soil it maintained an unofficial 
self-governing régime. From the point of view of Sofia 
it was a kind of terrorist conspiracy-State within the 
State. 

The existing Georghieff Government, which itsel 
attained power through a military though bloodles 
putsch, is the first to venture an open breach with the 
revolutionary organization in Macedonia. As a result 
the last Macedonian chieftain, Mihailoff, has had to take 
to flight and is understood at the moment to be in hiding 
in Turkey. Not the least valuable effect for the Bulgarian 
Government of the liquidation of the Macedonian orga: 
ization from the point of view of external politics has 
been the establishment of more cordial relations between 
Bulgaria and Jugoslavia; the recent visit of Kin 
Alexander to Sofia was the first great step on the new 
path. But the consequence was that in the eyes of the 
Macedonians King Alexander appeared as the chie 
exponent of a new Bulgarian policy which struck at the 
heart of Macedonian hopes by destroying their stronghold 
on Bulgarian soil. The Marseilles murderer, Kalemet. 
alias Georghieff, is apparently a lieutenant of the Mace: 
donian leader. Mihailoff and has struck down King 
Alexander as an act of revenge for the new policy assumed 
by Bulgaria in agreement with him. 









The second Terrorist group apparently concerned it 
the plot against the King, and which in case of nee 
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—— 
yould have put its plans into operation in Paris, is the 
(oat. This group has been in existence for some years 
and arose out of the political struggle of Croats against 
the centralizing policy of Belgrade. This pan-Serb 
centralism was opposed for ten years, from 1918 to 1928, 
ona parliamentary basis by the Croats and the less import- 
ant Slovene section, but with the murder of the Croat 
peasant leader. Raditch, by a Serbian fanatic the parlia- 
mentary struggle reached its climax and its end. In 
January, 1929. the constitution was suspended by King 
Alexander and a military dictatorship set up. Since 
then the struggle between the Central Government of 
Belgrade and the Croat people has taken violent forms— 
police terror on the part of the Government, illegal 
attempts on the part of the Croats. Dr. Matchek has 
pecome the hero of the Croat peasants in succession to 
the murdered Raditch. He carried on the struggle for 
(rat freedom within the Jugoslavian State till he was 
sentenced two years ago to three years’ imprisonment 
for treason. 

But Dr. Matchek and the mass of the Croat peasant 
party have never so far waged their internal struggle 
against Belgrade as separatists or in association with 
Jugoslavia’s external enemies. The other Terrorists 
yho have carried on their conflict from abroad and with 
external assistance, and have now involved themselves 
in the murder plot against Alexander, belong not to the 
main Croat peasant opposition under Dr. Matchek, 
but to Dr. Pavelic’s small party of intellectuals. They are 


F the successors of Dr. Frank’s earlier State Party, which 


drew its support not from the Croat peasants but mainly 
from Officials, business men and townsmen generally, 
who were dependent directly or indirectly on the Hun- 
grian Government. This section ranged itself from 
the first in bitter opposition to the new State of the Serbs, 
(roats and Slovenes. Its members soon quitted their 
own country and carried on their conflict against Jugo- 
vavia through ‘Terrorist organizations with foreign 
lelp. Their leaders, like Dr. Pavelic and others, were 
sentenced to death for high treason tn contumaciam. 
They have devoted themselves for years to propaganda 
abroad and the preparation of Terrorist activities against 
Jugoslavia. In external politics they are associated with 
the revisionist demand. 


For the preparation of its Terrorist activities 
this Separatist Croat organization has its head- 
quarters on Hungarian soil close to the Jugoslav 


irontier On the farm known as “ Yanka-Puszta,” and 
from Hungary stretch links with the Macedonian Terror, 
which also has sent emissaries to the Yanka-Puszta 
fam. Besides their purely Terrorist activities the Croat 
Separatists have developed within Croatia itself a 
revolutionary organization known as the ‘“ Ustaca.” 
This is an illegal semi-military organization designed to 
ichieve an armed insurrection in Croatia. It is staffed not 
only by Separationists but also by Croat peasants who are 
ready to fight for the freedom of their people and nothing 
ese. The Ustaca has already started rural revolts in the 
Lika mountains in Croatia, but has always so far been 
suppressed by the gendarmerie and the regular forces. 

The main Croat peasant party of Dr. Matchek, it 
must be repeated, is in no way implicated in these 
teproaches. To understand this is of great importance for 
the future, for an understanding between Belgrade and 
the Croat peasants would rapidly effect the consolidation 
of Jugoslavia. On the contrary continued oppression of 
the Croats would throw the whole Croat people, through 
the Ustaca, into the arms of Separatists and Terrorists, 
aid through their external relations with the revisionist 
movement might plunge the whole of Southern Europe 


Into a new war. 


IN BARCELONA 


By S. F. A. COLES 

YOUNG Austrian and his blue-eyed wife talked 

sadly of post-War Vienna at a table in the little 
pension off the Calle Balmes. They were teaching 
German, quite glad to be in Spain. At the head of the 
table sat a Berlin professor who silently bullied the 
room with spectacled glares. A fair-haired Norwegian 
boy, just arrived from Oslo, stood the scrutiny well, 
taking his food in measured mouthfuls. He had been 
navvying in Montreal for two years and spoke Canadian- 
English; had returned to Norway, where his father 
was member of Parliament, in the stokehold of a Scandi- 
navian tramp steamer that had nearly foundered in ean 
Atlantic storm; was now looking for a ship to Jaan 
where he spoke of settling in commerce. A number of 
Barcelona steamship and bank clerks kept up a runnin: 
conversation in Catalan all meal times. Spain, they 
declared, was played out; only Catalonia counted in 
the European concert. Their sympathies. were with 
Don Luis Companys and the Separatists. The patronne 
was tactful and discreet, bringing in extra portions for 
those who got worked up. “It is Strictly Forbidden to 
Talk Politics’ he had written in Spanish on a cari 
hung above the table. A young daughter played the 
violin. 

I liked to wander about the old Plaza del Rey where 
Columbus was received in state by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
This Plaza del Rey and the adjacent Plaza de la 
Constitucion are from the old original Barcelona, the 
heart of that sturdy port founded on the original Cartha- 
ginian settlements, exploited by Greece and Rome. 
raised later by its wealthy counts to the maritime emin- 
ence of Venice and Genoa. 

The office of the President of the Generality in the 
Casa de la Diputacion was locked. Sefior Companys 
was unveiling a memorial to Colonel Macia, said a porter 
attired in the strange Catalan uniform of which white 
plimsolls forms a part. He led the way into the hand- 
some Council Chamber of polished oak, into St. George's 
chapel, as ornate as its namesake at Windsor but less 
than a tenth of the size. The Cappadocian knight is 
also the patron saint of Catalonia and local legends 
say that the dragon was killed in mediaeval Barcelona. 

From the baleony where the first Executive of the 
autonomous State of Catalonia had prematurely declared 
Catalonia a Republic before Madrid itself had dismissed 
Alfonso, to the frantic cheers of the revolutionary mob 
below, the new flag of the Generality was flying. Now he 
rests from thirty years of political storm and struggle, 
and from his brief and exacting triumphs, under a stone 
slab bearing the one word “* Macia.” 

Santa Maria del Mar is the mariners’ cathedral. It 
is redolent of the sea, speaks of elemental things. of 
loneliness, hardship, death in strange waters. It is 
weather-beaten, wrinkled; its veins are blue with age. 
The style is transitional, a supremely interesting example 
of the birth of Gothic. The nave is wide like the ocean ; 
a latticed gallery slants down upon the altar as the 
poop-castle of some galleon. Side-chapels are small 
as ships’ galleys, railed from intrusion. An unofficial 
guide halted near a marble tomb saying it was that 
of Columbus. 

From the great Plaza de Catalunya, the city’s heart 
and centrum, more spacious even than Salamanca’s 
celebrated Plaza Mayor, the Rambla runs down to a 
port crowded with world shipping. Dense traffic passes 
in two streams on either side of the wide tree-bordered 
Paseo murmurous eaeh evening with Barcelona’s teeming 
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population. Here stand the kiosks massed with 
bleoms, canaries in high cages, the bookstalls with 
news-sheets from the other side of the Pyrenees pasted 
up for all the world to scan beside pages of the Madrid 
dailies, of the violent Catalan organs, of Communist, 
Anarchist periodicals. The literary taste of this Mediter- 
ranean race reaches all extremes. Here one is caught 
up in conflicts, crises. Life breaks over the pedestrian 
in breathless waves, in a hissing foam of hard and sharp 
mjonosyllables as the electric vitality of Castilla surges 
and splutters about him in the Puerta del Sol in Madrid. 

The Rambla has fine shops, some hotels, bars, open 
restaurants where people sit on high stools eating 
wondrous fish collations and drinking high vases of 
iceg beer; theatres, churches, a few private homes, 
cinemas. The atmosphere is Roman. At the bottom 
of the great highway soars the Columbus monument, 
vith its vivid bronze reliefs of scenes in the life of the 
great navigator, more memorable and artistic than those 
on the Madrid or Valladolid monuments. The illuminated 
statue at the summit is five times a man’s height. 

Beyond lie the wharfs of the great South American 
lines which carry the bulk of the European traffic between 
Spain and the New World. 

In Sarria, in a villa below the high crown of Tibidabo, 
I lunched with a famous foreign correspondent who had 
been the friend of Dostoievsky, seen Tolstoy die, and 
whose life had once been endangered by Stalin when 
the Soviet Dictator was a bandit in the Caucasian moun- 
tains. We had Russian dishes and borch wine. My 
illustrious host took little. Age, illness and disillusion 
had crowned his brilliant life. 

I took the funicular to Tibidabo. The view was 
wonderful, like a vast water-colour. The great city with 
its myriads of villas and houses, its colleges, churches, 
spires, intersected by streets and boulevards running in 
a thousand directions, unfolded from the very steps of 
the Look-Out on the highest point of the wild Sierra of 
Llobregat behind Barcelona. The azure immensity of the 
sea, bearing the smoke of cargo-laden ships and steamers, 
stretched away in a shimmering shect of unbroken blue. 

The Balearic Islands were not visible on this occasion 
because of the haze. Out of the enormous map below 
rose the spear-towers of the old cathedral, the exhibition 
Jace-work of the new unfinished structure. 

I returned into the city. 

The cathedral was dark, spacivus, dignified, imposing. 
In the long nave it was difficult to see passers-by. In 
the chapel of the Holy Christ of Lepanto was the 
blackened Image of the Virgin which, says a legend, 
bowed its head on the poop of Don Juan’s flagship to 
escape the Moslem’s bullets. . . .That Spaniards have 
not in the centuries that have ensued lost their capacity 
for instant action and sublimity of utterance is proved 
by General Batet’s broadcast to his Catalonian country- 
men, after his loyal and resolute move against the rebel 
Ministers had saved the unity of Spain. 

Candles were burning in a crypt before the shrine of 
Santa Eulalia. Folk stood at the bottom of a wide 
flight of steps with their noses glued to the cold railings. 
On chairs above the steps old men were nodding. The 
sunset streamed through glass rich and lovely here as at 
Chartres. Above the finely-modelled silleria were coats- 
of-arms of early members of the Order of the Golden 
Ileece, that Order whose insignia Philip wears in all the 
gloomy portraits of him in the Prado by Pantoja and 
Tiziano, with its pathetic dead-sheep ivory hanging 
against his black tunic. . . . A cathedral dark, solemn, 
soberly withdrawn into itself, but amply proportioned, 
nobly Gothic, where the world is kept out by a roseate 
whisper. 
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FRAUENSCHAFTEN 
[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 
INES der merkwiirdigsten Dinge ist in Deutsg, 
land heute die Frauenbewegung. Thre Geschichi, 
innerhalb der letzten zehn Jahren erklirt manches jy 
der gesamten deutschen Politik. 

Im Jahre 1925 bildete sich in Thiringen wm Guid; 
Diehl ein ‘“ Deutscher Frauenorden,” der auf den 
Standpunkt stand, dass Frauen nur Pflichten, aber kein, 
Rechte hitten. Eine andere Frauengruppe forderte 
demgegeniiber wie die alten Germanen die villige Gleich. 
berechtigung von Frau und Mann. Herr Alfred Rose, 
herg, der Sachverstindige fiir Weltanschauungsfrage, 
der Natsoz. Partei, bekannte sich aber zur Vorherrschaf 
des Mannes. Worauf die “ nordischen” Frauen gj 
Partei Hitlers und Rosenbergs _ verliessen. De 
“Deutsche Frauenorden” organisierte das  “ Rot: 
Hakenkreuz”’ zur Pflege verwundeter SA-Leute, sowie 
Strick-Krinzchen, wo fiir warme Striimpfe — gesorgt 
wurde. Nach einigen Jahren  organisatorischen und 
politischen Wirrwarrs wurden die Frauen-Arbeitsgemeip. 
schaften des Goebbels mit dem Frauenorden des Grego: 
Strasser zu der ‘* Nationalsozialistischen Frauenschaft” 
verschmolzen. 

Nach dem Anbruch des Dritten Reichs wurde die 
NS Frauenschaft aufgefordert, zusammen mit der kon- 
servativen Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher Frauen. 
verbinde die Deutsche Frauenfront (DeFraFro) 1 
bilden. Aber die Frauenfront fiel wieder auseinander 
und Hitler beauftragte einen gewissen Krummacher, 
bei den Frauen durchzugreifen. So enstand am 
17.9.1933 das Deutsche Frauenwerk, wihrend die 
ilteste NS Frauengruppe “ Rotes Hakenkreuz” wie 
auch der monarchistische K6énigin-Luise-Bund aufgelist 
wurden. 

Vor einem Jahre kritisierte noch der Frauenkommissat 
Ley: ‘“ Wir haben ein Volk, einen Fiihrer, ein Reich— 
aber noch dreissig Frauenverbinde.” Das war in 
August 1933. Aber ein Jahr spiiter gibt es sogar einunt: 
dreissig Reichsspitzenverbinde, die in etwa dreissig Gav- 
Frauenschaften zusammen gefasst werden. — Letztere 
werden aber von Minnern geleitet, da der Nationalso- 
zialismus nicht an die Fiihrereigenschaften von Frauen 
glaubt. NS Frauenschaft, Deutsches Frauenwerk und 
Frauenarbeitsdienst sind in einer Zentralstelle zusam- 
mengeschlossen, wobei letzterer politisch wie  finanziell 
im letzten Halbjahr besonders stark unterstiitzt wurde. 

Innerhalb dieses Arbeitsdienstes geht der Kampf um 
den Sinn der Frau immer weiter. Hier stehen sich die 
Weibchen-Gruppen der Guida Diehl und die Amazonet- 
Gruppen der Carola Struve gegeniiber. Erstere wollen 
die Frauen lediglich zum Kinderkriegen, letztere auch 
zu Kanonenfutter erziehen. Diehl streitet der Frau jede 
Fiihrereigenschaft ab, Struve will die Mutterherrschaft, 
das Matriarchat, von dem sic noch Reste im _ heutigen 
England sieht, einfiihren. Dieser Streit aber ist nicht 
allein komisch, wie es dem Aussenstehenden scheinen 
mag. Er ist dadurch tragisch geworden, weil ja det 
Frauen-Arbeitsdienst systematisch die Jugend erfasst. 
Und es ist ein grosser Unterschied, ob die Madchen und 
die jungen Miitter mehr am Kochtopf oder am Maschinen- 
gewehr ausgebildet werden. Werden doch schon die 
minnlichen Nationalsozialisten, die gegen eine Mil: 
tarisierung der Frau sind, als blutlose Pazifisten abgeur- 
teilt. Sind auch heute noch viele deutsche Frauen gege! 
die Zuchtbiicher und K6érungskommissionen derer Ww 
Darré, so sind viele von ihnen heute doch noch fiir das 
Rassen-und Fiihrer-Prinzip. Erst wenn dieses _fillt, 
wird der Weg frei fiir die cigentlichen Frauenfragen. 

F. G. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«Richard IT.” By William Shakespeare. At the Old Vic 

To call Mr. Maurice Evans’ Richard II the suecess of the 
Qld Vie season would at the moment of writing be only to 
ay that it is the best piece of acting in the two plays so 
fat produced, the first of which showed nothing comparable, 
jut it is unlikely that the rest of the season will see a better 
performance. Mr. Evans has had a distinguished and 
varied career on the stage—one remembers with gratitude 
his success In a number of widely contrasted parts—and it 
yas to be expected that his performance would be an 
interesting one. But it could not have been foreseen that 
it would reach this level. The lapse of time may have dulled 
the impression made by Mr. Gielgud’s Richard some years 
ago, but at the moment it does not seem that it approached 
the standard achieved by Mr. Evans. 

It is a rare pleasure, to begin with, to hear a voice as fine 
as Mr. Evans’ on the stage, rarer still to hear it employed 
ina sensitive and intelligent speaking of blank verse, rarest 
of all to find a portrait which is in conception ironic so 
skilfully established and so consistently maintained. C. FE. 
Montague wrote that Shakespeare's intention was to draw 
in Richard ** not only a rake and a muff on a throne and 
falling off it, but, in the same person, an exquisite poet ; 
to show with one hand how kingdoms are lost and with the 
other how the creative imagination goes about its work: to 
fill the same man with the attributes of a feckless wastrel in 
high place and with the quite distinct but not incompatible 
attributes of a typical, a consummate artist.” Mr. Evans’ 


interpretation differs from this only in the necessary 
detail that his Richard is a bad artist as well as a bad 
king, He is a man who lives only in the aesthethic 


apprehension of what is immediately around him, whether 
itis a conspiracy or a cloudy day, and until he has saturated 
it with his own temperament it does not acquire significance 
forhim. As his temperament is one which works in images, 
no situation is complete until he has given it expression. He 
isa poeticiser of experience. ‘* He runs out,” in Montague’s 
words, “* to meet the thought of a lower fall or a new shame as 
aman might go to his door to see a sunset or a storm.” But 
unlike the average man, he immediately starts talking about 
it, As his fortunes decline his methods of giving expression 
to what he senses become more abstruse and artificial. At 
the beginning of the play, in a discussion of the newly banished 
Bolingbroke, they are thoughtlessly flippant; by the end, 
when he strives to find a way of comparing his prison with the 
outside world, they have the ingenuity of a metaphysical con- 
ceit, His aestheticizing is a perpetual dope to his irresolution. 
It becomes not merely an alternative to attempting to achieve 
zn object, but a substitute for deciding what the object is. 

There is a second performance of uncommon merit in this 
production. Bolingbroke, Richard’s antithesis and com- 
plement, the designing resentful man of action, whose steps 
toward the throne are those by which Richard moves towards 
death, is played with a beautiful firmness and precision by 
Mr. Abraham Sofaer, and one will not soon forget the scenes in 
which he and Mr. Evans appear together. Not all the 
performances in subsidiary parts reach the level of efliciency 
generally to be found at the Old Vic, though a few of them 
ae remarkable, Mr. Frank Napier’s York was endowed with 
avein of comedy which is unusual, but certainly welcome, in 
a play abnormally empty of comic relief, Mr. David Horne 
makes a curiously rustic figure of Northumberland, and 
Mr. Alfred Sangster’s Gaunt had an oddly petulant vigour. 
Mr. David Ffolkes’ scenery and costumes have considerable 
merit, and Mr. Henry Cass’s production is bold and con- 
tinuously exciting, 

The Old Vie continues to allow smoking during the per- 
formance, If it is impossible for this permission to be 
confined to cigarettes, it would be a wise move to impose a 
Censorship on the brands of tobacco and cigar brought into 
the theatre. action on the 
Opening as a sanitary 


The banning of one cigar in 
night would have been approved 
Measure by every member of the audience who had the 
nisfortune to come within its effective radius. 

Derek VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


“<The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” At the Empire 


Tue action of Rudolf Besier’s play, from which this film has 
been adapted by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, is confined to 
Elizabeth Barrett's invalid bed-sitting-room. On the stage 
this single setting has a positive advantage, for the whole 
atmosphere of the Barrett household can be concentrated in 
that one room, and the audience can feel that they, too, are 
living in that room and sharing the struggle of the Barrett 
daughters against their fanatical Papa. I doubt whether this 
intimate relationship between audience and characters can 
ever be established on the screen, for it depends on a subtle 
co-operation between living persons separated only by the 
footlights. A screen performance, however good. is simply 
presented to the audience, who are never able to enter into it 
and to modify it, as they can do in the theatre, by the quality 
Perhaps the only way to establish 
audience 


of their own response. 
intimate touch between film characters and a film 
is to express the inner life of the characters in terms of visual 


imagery, but this is a difficult task seldom attempted. The 
most successful films, as a rule, are those in which the 


situations are not purely personal—in which the characters 
exist as the servants of dramatic issues not wholly derived 
from, or dependent on, their personal feelings. 

In The Barretts of Wimpole Street the issues are purely 


personal; they are not even typical of life in other mid- 


Victorian households, for, even in that age of formidable 
Papas, Edward Moulton-Barrett was certainly a_ rare 
specimen, Hence the film, in spite of the genuine skill and 


sincerity put into its production, never approaches the 
success of the play in imposing its atmosphere on the audience, 
It would have had a better chance if Charles Laughton had 
not been cast as Papa. for there is nearly always something 
almost boyish, about Mr. Laughton’s acting: and 
into the complex character of Edward Moulton-Barrett 

father of nine grown-up children—nothing remotely vouthful 
should be allowed to enter. Miss Norma Shearer, as Elizabeth, 
and Mr. Fredric March, as Robert Browning, both give lively 
and pleasant performances, playing up to one another with 
spirited dexterity, but here again there are difliculties, as 
there must be when cclebrated film stars are asked to 
impersonate historical characters recently alive in the flesh. 
Miss Shearer and Mr. March are both too handsome ever 
to be mistaken for their prototypes, and it is seldom possible 
to forget that they are acting, even when they are acting 
very well. However, Miss Maureen O'Sullivan is excellent 
as Henrietta, the daughter who wants to marry a Guardsman ; 
Miss Una O’Connor is neatly amusing as Wilson, the faithful 
parlour-maid; Flush, the spaniel, is thoroughly life-like ; 
and most of the mid-Victorian details are skilfully rendered. 
There are, too, a few genuinely dramatic moments when the 
chilling shadow of Papa casts its hush over the young people 
assembled in Elizabeth’s room; and the contrast between 
her imprisoned existence and her hopes of freedom and 
But a film which 


youthful, 


sunshine in Italy is effectively suggested. 
runs for one hour and forty-eight minutes needs more than 
broadly dramatic story 


dramatic moments; it needs a 


which can be told to the eve as well as to the ear. 


“Unfinished Symphony.” At the New Gallery 

I reviewed Unfinished Symphony when it was shown in 
its original German form at the Curzon Cinema last March, 
and I need now only recommend this English adaptation — 
produced by Gaumont under the supervision of Anthony 
Asquith—as a workmanlike job. Hans Jaray, as Schubert, 
and Marta Eggerth, as Count Esterhazy’s daughter, repeat 
their original performances in English; newcomers to the 
cast include Ronald Squire and Esmé Perey ; and ~ dubbing ~ 
has been skilfully used to give English dialogue to a few of 
the smaller parts. The story is a fairy-tale, but no gross 
liberties are taken with Schubert's character. The atmosphere 
is romantic without too much sentiment ; 
and some of the Hungarian landscapes, 


the musie is very 
well reproduced ; 
plains and cornfields, are particularly attractive. 

CuarLtes Davy. 
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Art 


English Painting 

Own the occasion of the last exhibition of paintings held by 
Mr. Mark Gertler I wrote in a mood of what ean only be called 
petulanee an article in which I taxed him with not only 
borrowing from other artists but also putting his loans to 
bad use, so that his imitations were more disagreeable and 
more vulgar than the originals. At the first moment of 
seeing the present exhibition of his paintings at the Leicester 
Galleries I saw no reason to change my opinion. The 
impression of going into that small room of paintings was, 
as an acquaintance of mine put it, like going into a Hell built 
by Picasso with the help of some other moderns, and decorated 
by Watts. From all round the room there start out the 
old familiar forms, the massive nudes of Picasso in 1921, 
the guitar and distorted guitar-case of the later Cubist 
paintings, the nudes of Derain slightly overfilling their 
canvases, and the plaster casts of incipicnt Surrealism. 
All these well-known motives are featured in the paintings, 
but treated with that.peculiar glowing colour scheme charac- 
teristic of Mr. Gertler which gives one an almost physical 
sensation of heightened temperature, elsewhere only conveyed 
by the more succulent paintings of Watts. It may seem 
fantastic to speak of Watts in front of Mr. Gertler’s paintings, 
but a piece like Musical Bather (101) has not only the too 
great warmth of colouring, but also the pomposity or 
grandiosity, and the richly whipped up impasto of the older 
painter. 

The first impression of the exhibition is liable therefore 
not to be favourable, and yet Mr. Gertler is clearly a painter 
of great seriousness, so that it is worth looking to see whether 
out of all this hard training under other artists something 
personal has emerged. And the principal distinction between 
this exhibition and the last held by Mr. Gertler is that it is 
possible to discover paintings in which the artist seems to 
have arrived at a serious personal style. The painting 
Mandolinist (92) clearly owes much to Picasso. The par- 
ticular massiveness of the limbs and the simplification of 
the forms of the head are in a convention created by that 
artist, but yet there is something about the painting which 
is entirely different from anything which is to be found in 
Picasso. The close-fittingness of the figure into its frame, 
the peculiar effect of the leg cutting across the lower part 
of the composition with one of its sides reduced almost to 
a straight line, the exact observation of light falling on the 
bust—all these make the painting an individual and personal 
achievement. It is derivative, but the borrowings have been 
developed into something original. 

In the other room at the Leicester Galleries are paintings 
by Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson, an artist of a very different kind 
from Mr. Gertler. If the latter is disagreeable but serious, 
the former is facile and frivolous. A wonderful gift for 
picking up some passing trick and exploiting it without any 
understanding of its proper application makes of this 
exhibition an anthology of all the unimportant achievements 
of English painting for the last twenty years. Some mild 
imitations of a technique evolved by the hangers-on of 
Cubism, such as Souvenir de Bretagne (73); some insensitive 
landseapes (41 and 58) in a style in which sensitiveness is 
the essential for success ; some crudely symbolical paintings 
in an effetely Catholic manner; a thin fantasy, Castles in 
Spain (72)—these are some of the dishes offered to us by 
Mr. Nevinson. 

Another astonishing display of frivolity is to be seen 
at the exhibition of the Royal Institute of Oil Painters 
where skill can be found in most pictures (not in quite all, 
for instance Mr. Le Maistre’s sea pieces) even when prostituted 
to the cheapest form of sex-appeal, as in Mr. Greenham’s 
Front Row (139). Here are examples of the flashiest and 
emptiest of fashionable portraits such as Mr. Cohen's (120) ; 
of the slickest kind of still-life like Mr. Richter’s Floral 
Symphony (871); and of the most old-world calendar 
pictures in Mr. Snell’s Woods in Winter (249) and Mr. Lindner’s 
Morning Glow (821). Among all this there stands out one 


serious work of art, Miss Tyson’s Road to Windrush (124), 
in which the spectator gasps to find sincerity of execution 
combined with subtlety of observation. 


ANTHONY BLUNT, 





A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER oth 
1.15 Friday Midday Concert, from Queen’s College, Birmingham 
3.15 This and That—Talks to Unemployed Clubs : mn Hilton 
6.30 Beethoven: Professor D. F. Tovey. 
7-50 For Scottish Farmers: A. D. Buchanan- Smith. ef the 
Institute of Animal Genetics. 


Byrd: Wircless Singers. 
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8.45 B.B.C. Concert of Conte mpor. ary Music—Prokofiey rr 
10.00 Causes of War—z2: Sir Norman Angell x 
10.15 Lydia Lopokova’s reminiscences of the Imperial Ballet, : 

accompanied by B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra. \ 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2oth 
10.45 What Shall I Read?: Mrs. Belloc Lowndes \ 

1.45 Eye-Witness Account of the Start of the London- Mel.” 

bourne Air Race : Squadron-Leader Helmore, R.\.F. ., yy 

6.30 Racing on the Zambesi: Ernest Barry \. 

7.00 In Town Tonight—a topical supplement to the week's 

programmes N 

7-30 Beethoven Concert frou Birmingham Tow n Hall : City : 

of Birmingham Orchestra MR 

8.30 Over the Horizon—tr1. Journey to Persia in speech and 

sound by Sir Arnold Wilson, Sir Denison Ross, V. Sack- 
ville-West, Freya Stark, and. others. Sounds and music 
arranged by Philip Thornton wee a LR, &e, 
9-15 Recital: ‘lena Gerhardt. Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, 
&c, LR 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER aist 
3.00 Byrd Recital: Fleet Street Choir, from Ely Cathedral N 
4.50 Stalwarts of the Scottish Church—Principal Rainy: Rey. 
P. Carnegie Simpson .. me are ne 

5-10 Some New Books on Religion : R. Ellis Roberts.. 

6.00 Ne/son—a play to commemorate : rafalgar Day ‘ 

6.30 In Memoriam, Sir George Henschel—a concert by the 

University Chapel Choir, Glasgow SR 

7.00 Recital: Hermann Nissen (baritone), Ortea ‘Pernel ‘(violin) N 

8.00 Service and Lecture—-The Way to God—1. Human 

Nature: Rev. J. S. Whale, Cheshunt College, Cambridge — \, 
g.00 American Points of View—1. Stuart Chase, author of 
Men and Machines, &c., trom America « 
9.30 Sunday Orchestral Concert: L.S.O. and Beatrice Harris m LR 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 22nd 
10.45 Things I Remember: Charles Cook, a country labourer 
ot seventy > sis ae ae =F ics ie 
4.00 Sonata Recital : Margot MacGibbon (violin), Fredk. 
Jackson (piano) : ac ne N 

6.30 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard 

6.45 The Cinema: Alistair Cooke 

7.30 Poverty in Plenty—Our Present Discontents : Hug! 1 Dalton 

8.00 Gillie Potter .. oe ae nk 

8.00 The Black Dog of Here vest—dramatization ‘of a Hereford 

folk-tale me iia MR 

8.30 Living Memory— t: Walter ‘Barrie, a Border farmer SR. 

8.45 Rolling Stones—3. I Take to the Wilds ; Jack McLaren. 

Adventures in New Guinea and the Solomon Isles N, 

9.00 Pianoforte Recital ; Helen Perkin N 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23rd 
10.45 How I Keep House: the wife of a motor driver mechanic. 
4.30 Light Classical Concert: Helen Dori neers Maud 
Randle (piano). . 70 eee 

7-30 Freedom 7 \uthority in the Modern World 4. State 

and Society: C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. <0 

8.00 The Highland L ight In eine )—a chronicle play ay : SR. 
9.00 Recital of Palmgren’s Music : Hilda Dederich (pianc forte) LR. 
9.00 William Dunbar’s poctry, read by Lewis Spence .. .. OR 
10.00 A Tour through Time and Space: Sir James Jeans N. 
10.20 Chamber Music: Eva Heinitz (viola da gamba), Ernst | 

Wolff (harpsichord) N. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOEER 24th 
10.45 Life as I See It: Lady Reading ore ie oe N. 

6.30 Books in General: G. K. Chesterton we N. 
6.30 Looe Fishermen’s Choir, from Bodmin WR. 
6.45 For Farmers Only : John Morgan .. a 
8.00 Birmingham—a Literary Tour, arranged by Walter Allen MR 
8.30 B.B.C. Symphony Concert from the Quceen’s Hall: Delius’ | 

Mass of Life .. N, 
9.10 H.R.H. the Duke of ‘York | proposing the health of the E 
Royal Geographical Society, Edinburgh SR. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25th 
4.45 Organ Recital: Gilbert Mills from the Church of the | 
Messiah, Birmingham. ans a 
7.30 The Child, the Parent and the Teacher — va The Nursery 
School .. oe oo 
7.30 Symphony Concert : City of Birmingham Orchestra .. MR. 
7.55 Madame Butterfly—Act 1, from Sadler’s Wells : L.R., &C 
8.00 Reid Orchestral Concert, from the Usher Hall, Edinburgh S.R. 
8.45 Some Day—a radio play by Harold Kelly .. L.R., ° 
10.15 Serenade : Boyd Neel Chamber Orchestra . . ; oe 
Foundations of Music—From Plainsong to Purcell (6.30, 7.5 or 7.10 , N.): 
Oct. 19th. My Lady Nevells Booke by William “Byrd : Arnold 
Dolmetsch. sa 
Oct. 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th. Songs of Sundry Natures by William 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Rural Banker 


On a cold day in February last I saw a vigorous and—you 
would say—youthful visitor to a spacious garden in Hertford- 
shire looking into every likely bush and tod in the hope of 
finding an early thrush’s nest. Last week I read in the 
financial columns of The Times that the new chairman of 
Barclays Bank was * essentially a country banker.” Well, 
Bismarck (a great authority on the feeding habits of tits), 
Theodore Roosevelt (who once asked me to search Oyster 
Bay with him for tanagers) and Lord Grey (the author of that 
great book, The Charm of Birds) were doubtless in their 
extremely different ways all better statesmen for their 
interest in natural history. From the zeal with which 
those February bushes were inspected for non-existent nests 
[infer that bankers are also better bankers for cultivating this 
pest of hobbies, the observation of birds. Very many 
| managers of local banks —such is my experience—are good 
q countrymen, Did not this traffic with the land as manager 
of the country branch of a bank help to make Sir James 
Mitchell one of the best and most popular Prime Ministers 
ever known in the Countryman’s Paradise of Western 
Australia ? 
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* * *% * 


Duck for Christmas 

This vear’s Christmas card of the Norfolk Naturalists’ 
Trust, Which owns the best ring of bird sanctuaries in the 
world, is published early because many purchasers of the 
series are found in India, Australasia, Africa and America. 
It depicts almost the most salient and one of the most charac- 
teristic birds of Kast Anglia, the Sheldrake. The charming 
coloured picture of a pair, looking down on the saltings from 
a sandy and marram-dotted dune, illustrates a curious point 
in the natural history of birds. Though the drake has one 
distinguishing mark, the general colouring of the two sexes 
is similar; and not in one but many species, where such 
similarity is found, the cock as well as the hen plays a parental, 
almost a maternal part. For example, there is no better 
parent than the cock partridge, which is barely distinguish- 
able from the hen, and there are few worse parents than the 
cock pheasant, which plays the peacock in relation to its 
hen and is polygamous. The card, painted by that most faith- 
ful of artists of birds, Mr. J. G. Harrison, can be procured 
from the Hon. Secretary, Sydney H. Long, M.D., 31 Surrey 
Street, Norwich. The price is 4d. each or 4s. 6d. a dozen 
inclusive of suitable envelopes and postage. All profits are of 
course devoted to the objects of the Trust, including the 
support of watchers. 
. Eo * * 
A Domestic Model 

Shelduck have increased greatly during recent years along 
the Norfolk coast. Most of the rabbit burrows on Scolt Head 
and Blakeney Point seem to be occupied by them in the 
nesting season. They also nest in numbers on heaths at the 
back—Kelling, Salthouse, Wolferton, and the rest. On 
July 21st of this year an observer counted 108 young Shel- 
ducks on one small piece of water on Salthouse marshes. 
By September they had practically all left and are not seen 
again in any numbers till January. Where do they go? 
Occasionally—but you must be up early to see it—the parent 
birds may be seen coming along the high road, escorting their 
brood to the coast, and not long ago a Trust watcher at Cley 
saw such a family party coming along the coast road, and 
they turned in under the gate by the East Bank of Clay. One 
of the youngsters was riding postillion fashion on its mother’s 
back and had to dismount to avoid the lowest bar of the gate! 
More information on the winter home of the Shelduck is much 


desired. 
% * * 


*% 


Mushroomers 

In how many new ways does the town impinge on the 
country! Last week some villagers, eager to be the first 
to reap the daily crop of mushrooms in a favourite meadow 
—it is 26 miles from London—found two Londoners roaming 
the field in a motor-car and picking mushrooms by the aid 
of the headlights, which indeed are singularly effective for 
the purpose. The hour was 4.45 a.m, The mushrooms 
Were so plentiful that the car owners were able to carry off 


a sackful and still a fair number were left for the villagers, 
The early bird has to be very early for this delectable food. 
Farmers and landowners are growing much more prohibitive 
of the freedom of their ficlds since such incursions from 
strangers became common ; but the mushrooms need a much 
less careful watch than will the holly in a few weeks time. 
Not small cars but big lorries are despatched from London 
to reap this harvest, and many fine trees and bushes are 
grievously maimed. Londoners too can get up very carly 
in the morning, 
x * * * 
Destructive Gulls 

The mushroom, it seems, has other enemies than man. 
A correspondent sends me an interesting account of the 
general destruction of the fungi in a meadow where there 
were no stock and indeed no mushroom gatherers. The 
field was a favourite with gulls and it is thought that they 
were the sole culprits. I have seen tits feasting greedilv 
off grubs bred in a bracket fungus on a tree, but I should 
doubt whether the gulls would break up mushrooms for 
the small insects they may contain. They are inquisitive 
and almost omnivorous, and have been known to attempt 
feeding on a golf ball. Mammals will occasionally attack 
mushrooms, merely for wantonness perhaps, though they 
will nibble little pieces; and I have a spaniel pup from 
which all mushrooms in the garden (which happens to produce 
a good many) have to be covered up. He devours them 


with gusto. 
* * * * 


A Sheep Dog’s Fancy 

Years ago in my neighbourhood a farmer’s sheepdog was 
famous for his skill in rounding up broods of young chickens 
and driving them and their mothers to the right coops. The 
quiet, almost affectionate skill of the dog was delightful to 
see; and the farmer said that though he was excellent with 
sheep he much preferred his evening shepherding of the chicks. 
Last week in Devon I saw a dog of the same breed doing the 
same sort of work. Every evening he brings in both duck and 
turkey which wander a considerable distance from their 
dormitories. He was extremely good with a large flock of 
turkeys; and though not taught by any shepherd he had 
just the same sudden way of crouching that is typical of the 
Westmorland breed. As a rule the ducks leave the pond 
when he approaches the edge, but on one occasion when they 
refused to be intimidated he went straight into the water 
and drove them to land. The dog quite evidently enjoyed the 
work (in which his mistress, a genius with animals, had 
trained him). The sight of that dog patiently shepherding the 
successive flocks of birds up that green slope in a deep North 
Devon valley will remain a vivid picture in the mind's eye. 
With such a companion who could help enjoying the else 
pedestrian job of shutting up the poultry at night ? 


* a x HE 


A Dorset Physician 

In a humble but valuable and amusing little book, pub- 
lished the other day more or less privately, I found, as one 
does in unexpected places. just the piece of information 
that I had been seeking. The book is The Diary of a West 
Country Physician, edited by Mr. Edmund Ifobhouse, himself 
a doctor, and published by Simpkin Marshall. The doctor 
flourished from 1684 to 1726, and played many parts. The 
bulk of the book is about food, music, education, medicine 
and a number of quaint domesticities ; but it throws light 
on a few national events, especially on enclosures, and those 
among the very earliest. He was financially interested in 
the subject as early as 1700. The point on which I was 
seeking information was the creation of the hedgerow which 
today is the essential mark of English rural scenery. Now 
Mr. Morris, then physician at Wells, became owner of 41 acres 
of open field in 1708 and spent £35 on digging ditches, 
planting hedges and levelling ant hills (to the number of 
9,600 !). He was therefore one of the earliest makers of 
English scenery. Is there any record, I wonder, of the 
sort of hedge that he planted ? 


W. Beacu Tomas. 
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SOCIALISM TRUE AND FALSE 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEcraAtToR.] 


Sir,—-Lord Snowden contributed an _ interesting article 
to your issue of the 5th inst. under the title ‘* Socialism 
True and False,’ much of which will appeal to social reformers. 
But what he would have us believe is that his conception 
of Socialism is not much different from the Labour programme, 
and by way of a start he advocates the co-ordination of the 
transport services; organization of electricity supplies ; 
national organization of water undertakings ; nationalization 
of the coal industry and the land. Not a bad start, and 
“there is no need to quarrel about what may be beyond.” 

Certain it is that Lord Snowden’s conception of true 
Socialism is quite different from that of those responsible 
for Socialist propaganda in the country. It is no use ascribing 
any deviation from his conceptions to the over-zealousness 
of some new adherents. Sir S. Cripps is now a member of 
the Labour Party Executive. His view is that we shall never 
be a peaceful society until we have got rid of capitalism, for 
it is capitalism which is supposed to be preventing better 
conditions for the worker. The First Workers’ Government 
gives us a full-blooded programme, and although Lord 
Snowden may say it does not represent true Socialism, Sir 
S. Cripps considers it ‘‘ presents a picture of what I very 
much hope may happen in the near future”; and by Mr. 
Cole as * a really thought-out Socialist policy” (although he 
may, of course, change his view next year). 

Nationalization of the banks is there. It will not matter 
whether the budget balances or not, and whether we inflate 
or deflate is immaterial. Unemployment benefit might even 
be increased by inflation. Land, coal, iron and steel and the 
motor industry nationalized, and we are to have a standard 
type of motor. Retail shops are to be carried on by the 
Co-operative Societies, supplemented by Government shops, 
producing standardized food, clothing, boots, pots and pans, 
cigarettes and the like. Building societies to be abolished and 
house property to be nationalized. Government would 
take over all newspapers. 

This is only a part, but it makes strange reading with 
Lord Snowden’s complaint that ** there .is another hindrance 
to the advance of conscious support of Socialism which 
arises from a sincere conviction that it would destroy private 
property and private enterprise and individual liberty.” 
Or, ‘“‘a Socialism which standardizes everything would 
have no attractions for me.” 

Lord Snowden tells us what he believes to be true Socialism, 
and asks us not to be led away by the new adherents. But 
they are in the saddle. They are the priests of the “ false 
doctrine ” on which all propaganda is based, and to support 
them would not be to support the case for some of the excellent 
reforms which Lord Snowden sponsors, but those which he 
says he would not tolerate.—I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

House of Commons, S.W.1. A, G, FULLER. 


SPANISH IN SCHOOLS 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent quotes me as saying (in my address 
to the newly-formed Institute of Hispanic Studies) that 
Spanish is taught in 300 secondary schools in this country. 
What I really said (as reported correctly in The Times of 
October 10th) was that ‘nearly 300 secondary schools 
taught the language or presented pupils for ecamination in it.” 
The clause underlined is important, as many schools not 
teaching Spanish present for examination a very small 
number of pupils who are of Hispanic origin or who. have 
acquired Spanish through residence abroad. Though the 
Institute’s card-list of schools which actually teach Spanish 
is not yet complete, I should estimate that there will not be 
more than 200 at most—an altogether inadequate number 
when one thinks of the eighty millions of people who speak 
Spanish, to say nothing of fifty millions speaking Portuguese, 
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Further, your correspondent would like to know What ME eve bat 
type of school teaches Spanish, “if indeed they are any J pauper P 
special type.” They are emphatically of no special type, BE certain F 
but range from ancient public schools to Junior Commereij Owing 
schools and even to Central schools where only one fore; jynacys 
language is taught. The case for the teaching of Spanish ip IB yery a5 
schools is not merely that it is frequently a useful language J ot friend 
in commerce, but also that: (1) it is a far simpler languag, that for 
than either French or German, and is therefore more Suitabk J jer put 
than either of these for pupils who are slow at language. parative 
learning ; (2) in vocabulary, construction and history it jp IB ynder tl 
much more akin to French than is German, so that Frenc). [fr mor 
plus-Spanish is a more practical combination, except fo JB jis prop 
unusually talented pupils, than French-plus-German. They JB yords 
are only two of many reasons which might be given but they JB yay of 
will suffice to show why a substantial minority of schook Ie inte 
of all types are now teaching Spanish, and why the numbe & jnsanity 
of these is steadily growing.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, professi 

The University, Liverpool. Ki. ALLison Preps, not bee 

~ p 
THE HIDDEN FEAR oi 
[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.| 
Srr,—Referring to Mr. Carmichael Marr’s article on Insanity 
and the correspondence on it, it is only too true that medical 
practitioners have very little knowledge of insanity. The [5 * 
medical student throughout the whole of his medical cours JB * ™?" 
has a thorough grounding in medical science but only in his Be *"" 
fourth or fifth year of study does he, what he terms, “d right | 
mentals ” which consists of attending a few orthodox lectures the do 
on textbook insanity and a short course at an asylum. The JB te & 
result is that when he is so-called qualified to practise in JB 
insanity he often gives most glaringly inaccurate and absurd As : 
diagnoses of cases that happen to come before him. Further, JB @4 *! 
there are numerous doctors on the staffs of and in contr — ™ '° 
of asylums who have no diploma of psychological medicin — °° 
and whose diagnoses of cases and their method of treatment E  thet 
are evidence that they have very little knowledge either of ‘hie 
normal or abnormal mentality. may 

It is also only too true that in many asylums and private — 
homes the nursing has often been known to be brutal but that Rash 
rarely, as the reports of the Board of Control record, have sad 
prosecutions been made. = 

If there is to be progress it should be a regulation that no apse 
doctor or nurse who has not a diploma or degree as a specialist Fy 
in insanity should have any responsible position on the staff the q 
of any asylum. in wi 

It is hoped that the suggestion that the public should know bcs 
more of insanity will not result in a general onrush of pseudo- c 
social workers to “see the sights of an asylum” with the mula 

cons} 





excuse that it is their business to study insanity direct from 

















the patients. It is not unknown that asylums are often sek 
bothered with people making inquisitive enquiries about anyo 
patients with the only object of gloating over them in theit obso 
misery. Many patients dread asylum treatment  becaus: te 
they realize that when they come out ‘ everyone has got t grea 
know about their illness.”,—Yours faithfully, Nev 
M. A, MARSHALL, feel 
2 Audley Square, W.1. ver 
hee 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTAtTOR. | R 

Sir,—-The letter from Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones in the 

last issue of The Spectator is most interesting. No doubt 
after twenty years’ study of insanity, Sir Robert could tella Sir 
sane person from an insane person, but I should be pleased Bir 
to hear his definition of “ insanity.” wh: 
Although there may be no record of a single case of the pits 
23,000 patients being improperly or illegally certified, surely tor 
this is only because the victims of the lunacy administration os 








have not been given an adequate opportunity in the courts 
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ove that they were of sound mind, at the time that 
° 7 were removed to their place of incarceration. 
a? nurses in some private asylums are most 


certainly meanly fed, underpaid, and most of them have 
had 20 training whatsoever. The consumptives are 
mixed with the non-consumptives, G.P.I. cases with volun- 
tary boarders, who are seeking a* quiet rest and a place 
where they can let off a little steam, without disturbing their 
friends, also well-to-do private patients are mixed with and 
even bath in the same bathroom, and at the same time with 
pauper patients, who under the Lunacy Acts have to form a 
wrtain proportion of the patients in private lunatic asylums. 

Owing to the public’s complete ignorance of the causes of 
Junacy, insanity, and temporary mental derangement, it is 
very easy for the asylum doctors to deceive the wife, husband 
orfriend of a mental patient in detention, and to advise them 
that for the patients’ own good it is necessary to have him or 
her put under * certificates of insanity.”” While it is com- 
paratively easy to get free from certificates of insanity 
under the various sections of the Lunacy Acts of 1890, it is 
fr more difficult for a patient once more to get control of 
his property, personal documents and accounts, &c. ; in other 
yords the British Government puts every difficulty in the 
wav of the patient's resumption of normal life. It would 
je interesting to know if a person who has been cured of 
insanity and discharged with the authority of the medica] 
profession and the law, is in fact, saner than a person who has 
not been cured of insanity.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ReGrvaLtD G, Mason, 
5 Princes Gate Court, London, S.W. 7. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 

[To the Editor of THe Srecraror.] 
Sin, Modest enquiry united to charming courtesy demands 
aresponse. I will, therefore, try, as briefly as possible, to 
answer Mr. Athelstan Riley’s * simple question”: ‘* What 
right has he [Dr. Major] to remain in a Church which puts 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth into its prayers and into 
the creeds, which he is bound to recite publicly or privately 
every day ?” 

As Mr. Riley states that he is no ‘** professional moralist,” 
and since he plainly regards me as a professional immoralist, 
it would be useless for me to use any arguments of my own 
to convince him that my position is morally justifiable. 
I therefore refer him to the decision of an eminent English 
ethical authority, Professor Bernard Bosanquet. Mr. Riley 
may recollect that the question of clerical veracity was 
argued by Professor Henry Sidgwick and Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall in the pages of the International Journal of Ethics, 
1896 and 1897. It fell to Dr. Bosanquet to review the argu- 
ments of the contestants. He delivered his judgement as 
follows : 


“Ido not believe that the problem of remaining or not remaining 
aminister of a certain church ought to be represented primarily by 
the question of believing or not believing in some of the documents 
in which it (the Church) requires belief to be professed. I do not 
think that this is the primary question even for the most critically 
minded. 

“(That question is] whether reading together the various for- 

mularies and accepted expressions of the Church’s dcc‘rine, and 
considering its history and present work and aims, its (a se seems 
one desirable to promote, and one in promoting which the indi- 
vidual could find his best life work. In reviewing this question, 
anyone would give weight to such a fact as that formularies, to him 
obsolete, have to be recited by him in the ritual with an expression 
of belief. But to anyone who has been able to decide the main 
question in the affirmative, the question of veracity would be so 
greatly modified as to present little difficulty.” 
Nevertheless, the increasing number of English people, who 
feel themselves excluded from our Church Services by those 
very difficulties emphasized by Mr. Riley, does stress the 
heed for credal and liturgical reform. H. D. A. Masor. 

Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Spectaror.] 
Sir,—The most important point of the story of the Virgin 
Birth is to remember clearly for whom it was written and in 
what times. St. Luke, who gives by far the most detailed 
account, was writing for Greek converts who had been accus- 
tomed from their childhood to the legends of the birth of their 
national heroes and deliverers under divine overshadowing. 


Heracles was their chief deliverer from evils of many kinds 
and he was fabled to be the son of the supreme Zeus and 
mortal Semele. Perseus, who delivered his people from the 
fear of a devouring monster, was the son of the virgin Danae 
and of Zeus. In those times when science and nature study 
were almost non-existent such traditions would not appear 
in the same light as to your more thoughtful believers. 

St. Luke not only recorded the wonderful birth of Jesus 
but also the almost equally wonderful birth of John the 
Baptist. We are told that an angel came to announce to 
the aged priest Zacharias that though he and his wife were 
** well stricken in years” and she had always been barren 
that she should bear a son to him. This Divine intervention 
against the ordinary courses of nature was not unknown 
to other Jewish writers. 

We know how in the same manner Abraham when he was 
ninety and nine years old was foretold by angel visitors that 
his aged wife, Sarah, who was ninety years old and who 
had never borne children, should bear him a son who should 
be the father of all the Jewish people and these should be as 
the stars of heaven in numbers. The birth of Samson too 
was announced by an angel to the barren wife of Manoah. 

In all these three miraculous births, of John the Baptist, 
Isaac and Samson, we find first heavenly messengers coming 
beforehand to announce that aged men and aged barren 
wives should bear sons who would be great above all other 
men. And if we consider any aged people we know who 
may be a hundred or ninety years old, we can feel that for 
them to have sons of vigour in body and mind is almost as 
miraculous as the Virgin Birth. There is no question of 
eyewitnesses or reports by those who knew, but simply of 
belief. Nineteen hundred years ago all men, intellectuals 
or ignorant, believed easily wonderful stories, as we know 
the highly cultivated poet Horace did quite seriously, and 
probably Vergil as well, with all the intelligent Jewish teachers 
of that time. It therefore remains for us to decide whether 
we wish to believe them or not. Christians who accept creeds 
drawn up also long ago must decide for themselves what they 
should believe in our twentieth century after Christ.—Yours, 

82 Newmarket Road, Norwich. Herpertr A, Day. 


A DYING LANGUAGE 
[Vo the Editor of Tue SeecrsTor.] 

Sirn,—With regard to Mr. Owen Jones’ rather sweeping 
statement in The Spectator of September 28th that no non- 
Welshman can form an opinion worth having on the above 
subject, I should like to make a protest, on the strength 
of nearly fifty years’ acquaintance with all parts of Wales 
and the ‘** Marches” (loosely so-called) and half a dozen 
longish books on their past and present, familiar (1 have 
good reason to know) to most educated Welshmen at any 
rate. Though an Englishman I have never made the blunder 
of regarding Welsh as a dying language. Mr. Owen Jones 
founds his statement on two authors who have written 
books on Wales or portions of it after a single tour, the one 
eighty vears ago on foot, the other recently in a motor-car. 
No Welshmen or knowledgeable Englishmen take Borrow 
seriously as an authority on Wales or its current life. Beyond 
his sympathetic descriptions of scenery and despite his rather 
weird topography he hardly touches on it. His adventures 
are mainly with wayside oddities. gypsies, tramps, Irishmen, 
pig drivers and above all with innkeepers and waiters. He 
stumps on his whimsical and humorous way, handing out 
in his “ atrocious Welsh’ tags of Welsh history of which 
he knew very little and paralysing all and sundry with his 
apparently real knowledge of Welsh bards. 

Borrow learnt his Welsh from a Welsh groom of my wife's 
grandfather in Norwich to whom he was articled and whom 
he invokes with true Borrovian hyperbole. ‘My dear 
old master! The finest solicitor in Norwich! The finest 
solicitor in England! The finest solicitor in the world!” 
Borrow’s English and American biographers and critics, 
when they come to Wild Wales, not knowing the country, 
miss the point of its delightful humours and whimsicalities, 
and underrate the book. Still I wonder what an ordinary 
tourist thinks of it when he buys a cheap edition off a bookstall 
and imagines he is getting a sort of guide to Wales !— 
Yours, &c., A. G. BRADLEY. 
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CONSERVATIVES AND SLUM PROPERTY 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Your paragraph on ‘“ Conservatives and Slum Pro- 
pertics ”’ seems to ignore certain defects in the working 
of the new Act which are resulting in real hardship to many 
small owners of houses in condemned areas, including those 
who have invested what are the savings of a lifetime in the 
purchase of the house in which they live. Many of these 
houses are certainly habitable, and even comfortable, in 
spite of the fact that they do not come up to requirements 
which would be insisted upon in the case of a house now 
being built. Where a house of this kind is condemned the 
owner has the right of appeal to the local authority but, as 
the latter has to provide any compensation, it can hardly 
approach the matter in a judicial spirit and with absolute 
impartiality. There remains an appeal to the Ministry, 
which is also necessarily influenced by political and economic 
considerations. These appeals are costly to those who have 
to make them and the only way of removing their grievance 
would appear to be the setting up of an impartial tribunal 
simply to decide whether any particular property was or was 
not reasonably habitable. 

Another grievance is that the tenants of a condemned 
area may have to go and live far away from their work 
and also to give up all their associations with the district 
in which often their whole lives have been spent. The churches, 
schools and other institutions in the locality are naturally 
also aggrieved at these compulsory migrations for similar 
reasons. The only way to meet this difficulty is to provide 
accommodation on the same site, which in many cases is 
not being done. 

No one, as you rightly say, has much sympathy with owners 
of slum property who have bought it as an investment and 
failed to keep it in order. But, as I have already indicated, 
there is a class of small owner who is much to be pitied 
when the order comes that he is to pull his house down and 
then receive only the site value for it. 

The working of the Act will, therefore, be considerably 
hampered if these grievances are not recognized as apparently 
they were by those who voted at the recent Conservative 


Conferenee, not for the reasons you assigned, but for others: 


which maybe did not occur to you at the time of writing.— 
Yours faithfully, J. H. SuackLeTON BalLey. 
The Royal Grammar School, Lancaster. 


A PHYSICAL FITNESS CRUSADE 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—I was much interested in reading Doctor Griffin's article 
on Physical Fitness in your last issue. In it he mentions the 
work done by the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movements, and 
I feel sure that he will like to know something of the develop- 
ments in this connexion which have taken place in girls’ 
voluntary organizations throughout the country under the 
direction of the Physical Training Department of the National 
Council of Girls’ Clubs. 

Owing to the generosity of the Carnegie Trustees and the 
National Council of Social Service, the Council are able to 
have four Physical Training Organizers, two of whom are 
concerned with work in Girls’ Clubs in the British Isles whilst 
two are working exclusively among women and girls affected 
hy unemployment in Lancashire. The former have been 
working for the past four and a half years, developing a 
system of physical training which, besides giving the girls 
exercises and enjoyment, encourages in them a greater interest 
in physical fitness for its own sake. There is little doubt that 
the present-day girl will take a great deal of trouble tokeep 
herself fit if the means are presented to her in an attractive 
form. ‘The training of leaders for ** Keep Fit” and similar 
classes is carried on by the Physical Training Organizers so 
that the “ village hall and city club room ” are in fact being 
used for the purpose suggested by Doctor Griffin. 

Nearly 4,000 girls’ clubs are affiliated to the Council through 
the local unions of girls’ clubs and National Societies, such 
as the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, &c., with a total membership of over 
300,000. 

As a culmination of four and a half years’ work, a demon- 
stration is being arranged at the Royal Albert Hall, at 


ee 


7.30 p.m. on December 8th, at which the Duchess of \ 
has graciously consented to be present. This demonsin 
will, we hope, show to the general public that We, as , 
organization, are endeavouring to play our part in eh 
a fitter and more alert generation of girls, and so Safeguard iy 
future mothers of the nation.—I am, Sir, yours faith, 
ELvANor Ky) 
National Council of Girls’ Clubs, Chairman, 
3, Bloomsbury Place, W.C.1. 


EDWARD GIBBON 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraron.]} 

Sir,—I am about to begin work on a biography of Gibjy, 
Since the publication of my edition of his journals jn rm 
an amount of new material has come to light which leads y 
to believe that there may still be a number of his lettg 
unpublished in private collections. For any infornatiy 
concerning these or any other relevant matter I should 
extremely grateful. Any documents sent to me yy 
be treated with the greatest care and returned as spy 
copied.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


37 Roland Mews, London, S.W. 7. D. M. Lov, 


Two Poems 


A Parnellite at Parnell’s Funerai 


UnpbER the Great Comedian’s tomb the crowd; 
A bundle of tempestuous cloud is blown 

About the sky, where that is clear of cloud 
Brightness remains ; a brighter star shoots down; 
What shudders run through all that animal blood? 
What is this sacrifice ? Can someone there 
Recall the Cretan barb that pierced a star? 


Rich foliage that the starlight glittered through, 
A frenzied crowd, and where the branches sprang 
A beautiful seated boy ; a sacred bow ; 

A woman, and an arrow on a string ; 

A pierced boy, image of a star laid low. 

That woman, the Great Mother imaging, 

Cut out his heart. Some master of design 
Stamped boy and tree upon Sicilian coin. 


An age is the reversal of an age: 

When strangers murdered Emmet, Fitzgerald, Tone; 
We lived like men that watch a painted stage. 
What matter for the scene, the scene once gonc : 

It had not touched our lives. But popular rage, 
Hysterica passio dragged this quarry down. 

None shared our guilt ; nor did we play a part 
Upon a painted stage when we devoured his heatt. 


Come, fix upon me that accusing eye, 

I thirst for accusation. All that was sung, 
All that was said in Ireland is a lie 

Bred out of the contagion of the throng 
Saving the rhyme rats hear before they die. 
Leave nothing but the nothings that belong 
To this bare soul, let all men judge that can 
Whether it be an animal or a man. 


Forty Years Later 
I pass the rest—one sentence I unsay— 
Had de Valera eaten Parnell’s heart 
No loose lipped demagogue had won the day, 
No civil rancour torn the land apart. 


Had Cosgrave eaten Parnell’s heart, the land’s 
Imagination had been satisfied, - 

Or lacking that, government in such hands 
O'Higgins its sole statesman had not died. 


Had even O’Duffy—but I name no more— 

Their school the crowd, his master solitude, 
Through Jonathan Swift’s dark grove he passed and the" 
Plucked bitter wisdom that enriched his blood. 


W. B. Yeats. 
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of Giblyy 


Als in Igy Vz, Hopnouse has found an admirable theme for his buoyant 
. Heads ail dashing pen. Fox made more kad and wilful mistakes 
his let in the course of his career than might have been expected 
nformati fom a man of commonplace ability. He was, by universal 
shoul admission, a remarkable man, with such qualities of mind 
~~ and character that even when his parliamentary position 
AS S00N a was at its worst he was a great moral power. Mr. Hobhouse 
I ges him as the victim of his bad inheritance. He 
» Lov, was the yreat-great-grandson of Charles the Second, 
and in every emergency that needed cold common sense 
and self-control his Stuart blood let him down. ** With 
the thick desirous lips and heavy eyebrows of Charles the 
second he had inherited the fatalism, the lack of judgement, 
the recklessness, the intemperance, the consistent bad luck, 
vd ; the unreliability, the unteachableness of a Stuart.” There 
was enough here to sink most men. But what was there 
on the other side? ‘* Fox’s real genius is something that 
own: cannot be put down to heredity, unless, like Burke, we 
nod ? trace it back to Henry of Navarre. It was his own ccn- 


tribution to his destiny ; it was a contribution to the history 
of his century, and to the development of the national 
character. The central thing about Fox was not his ability 
oh, nor his fearlessness, but his largeness of heart.” 
ang Mr. Hobhouse, working on this plot, has composed a vivid 
and significant study. Unfortunately he has been tempted 
toheighten the effects of a dramatic contrast by exaggeration. 
He makes Fox blacker by making his surroundings whiter 
than they were. Fox’s mistakes in 1782 and 1783 were 
gross, implying defects not only of judgement but of temper 
too, but Mr. Hobhouse does not give a fair or full account of 
the circumstances in which they were made. For he 
thinks that Shelburne gave Fox no cause at all for offence 
or misgiving and that the suspicion which pursued Shelburne 
all his life was created by the Fox faction. Mr. Hobhouse 
: gives no authorities. It is only necessary, as Mr. Drinkwater 
Be, has shown, to look at the correspondence of George the 
Third to see that this view is untenable. Shelburne differed 
from Fox and Burke on the question which Burke had made 
art. the chief object of Whig policy. Burke and Fox may have 
hen right or wrong in wanting to put the Royal Power 
on the basis it has occupied since the time of Victoria, but 
they were not wrong in thinking the issue important. If 
they had succeeded Catholic Emancipation would have 
heen passed at the time of the Union and English as well 
as Irish history would have been very different. On this 
issue Shelburne took a different view, and though Fox and 
Burke were wrong in thinking he was ready to be the King’s 
instrument, his proceedings were partly to blame for their 
suspicion, As for the theory that Shelburne’s reputation 
asa bad Cabinet colleague comes from the slanders of Fox 
and Burke, we have the evidence of Pitt, who was under 
great obligation to him and yet after one short experience 
of serving with him firmly refused to have him as a cabinet 
colleague, though the policy on which he was embarking 
was one in which Shelburne could help him better than 
anybody else. It was one of the calamities of the eighteenth 
century that Shelburne, in some respects its most enlightened 
statesman, never held office after the age of 46. But it was 
Pitt's deliberate choice and not the venom of the Whigs that 
kept him out. 
England had at her service between 1780 and the death of 
Pitt in 1806 four men of exceptional ability with liberal 


Tone; 





d thee views : Pitt, Fox, Shelburne, and Burke. Unhappily they 
‘pent most of their time obstructing and demoralizing each 
ATS @ Fox. By Christopher Hobhouse. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


Charles the Third 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


other. Fox was largely to blame for this catastrophe, but 
few who have studied all the evidence will deny that the 
blame must be shared by each of the other three and by the 
King. Mr. Hobhouse’s readers, after enjoying his rapid 
and vivid pictures of the headlong follies of a great man, will 
do well to turn to the sober and balanced study of these 
events in the pages of Mr. Davis’ Age of Grey and Peel. 

Mr. Hobhouse says nothing about the vast expenditure of 
public money which was used to destroy the Fox-North 
coalition at the polls in 1784. Wilberforce complained that 
after 1785 Pitt was content to govern by influence rather 
than by principle. The truth is that Pitt had to work with 
inferior men because the best men were outside; his own 
character inevitably suffered. Mr. Hobhouse has an admir- 
able analysis of the effect on Fox of the little world of flattery 
and intrigue in which he moved. Unfortunately his great 
rival also lived on such an island. Lady Bessborough, who had 
seen from close quarters the failure of two efforts to combine 
the best men in time of crises, when Pitt formed his Govern- 
ment in 1804, and when Fox and Grenville formed their 
Government in 1806, put this truth in a letter to Leveson 
Gower. ‘* I think Mr. Fox to blame, as I us’d to do poor Mr. 
Pitt, for controverting the intention of Nature and allowing 
weak little minds to sway Nobler ones.” 

Mr. Hobhouse’s account of Fox's opposition to the French 
War suffers from the violence of his own feelings. ‘* The 
French Revolution,” he says, ** produced no single leader who 
was not detestable ; while it destroyed much that was bad, 
it substituted nothing that was not worse, and nothing that 
it created outlasted the decade.” His analogy with the 
war of 1914 is on slippery ground. Aulard at the time 
drew just the opposite conclusion from Mr. Hobhouse. He 
argued that in 1792-1794, the question at issue was whether 
an experiment in democracy was to be allowed in Europe, 
and that the fate of democracy was again in suspense in 1914. 
The battle of Valmy over which Mr. Hobhouse thinks it was 
so * wonderfully inept ” of Fox to rejoice, was an important 
event in the defeat of the attempt to crush that experiment. 
Even an age so disillusioned as ours cannot be quite as sure 
as Mr. Hobhouse that the world would have been better if 
that battle had gone the other way. 

But if Mr. Hobhouse is too uncritical of others in his picture 
of Fox’s follies, he pays to his greatness a tribute as warm as 
he has ever received. He says of him that he “* increased 
men’s faith in human nature.” **‘ His success is no measure 
of his importance.’ ‘If I have not acted much,’ he said, 
‘you will allow that I have spoken much and I have felt 
more.” It was what he had felt in all his years of political 
impotence that endeared him even to those who differed from 
him the most.” Lord David Cecil in his attractive little 
character study of Fox put this truth in another way. Fox 
was an amateur in politics whose instincts were strangely 
A good example is to be seen in his speech on a 
minimum wage for agricultural labourers. Pitt talked stiff 
political economy and made the House reject it. Fox said 
that he disliked compulsion but the alternative to a minimum 
wage was the growing dependence of the labourers on charity 
and that was worse. Fox was almost always beaten in his 
lifetime but he left a legend that was victorious after his 
death. He is one of three men, extraordinarily different, 
who by their sheer force of character made a home within 
their own class for ideas and sympathies that were uncongenial 
and unexpected ; the others were Shaftesbury and Gladstone. 
But Fox’s achievement was in one sense the greatest, for he 
formed a liberal party amid the panic of the French Revolution. 
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Lord Carson and Ireland 


The Life of Lord Carson. Vol. II. By Ian Colvin. (Gollanez. 15s.) 


Sir Epwarp Carson, to call him by the name which he bore 
during the four years covered by Mr. Colvin’s volume, is 
one of the great controversial figures of British politics, 
romantic in his affections, violent in his aversions, formidable 
in debate, and widely honoured for his flawless integrity 
and courage. In his own profession of the law he was not 
only pre-eminent as an advocate, but held, and continues to 
held, the admiring confidence of his fellow lawyers. Even 
in the fiercest moments of the Home Rule fight liberal 
barristers like Asquith showed him a_conspieuous, and one 
might almost have thought a disarming measure of con- 
sideration. Mr. Colvin quotes a letter from Sir John Simon, 
written at a time when Sir John was Attorney-General and 
Sir Edward a conspicuous rebel, which goes to very great 
lengths in its expressions of admiring and affectionate grati- 
tude. 

In Ulster, where he stood out as the personification of the 
classic Protestant hatreds, Carson was adored. ‘“ A Belfast 
clergyman,” writes Mr. Colvin, * inspecting a boys’ school 
asked the question, ‘Can any of you tell me who is the 
Supreme Being?’ With one accord they cried ‘ Carson,’ 
all except one little lad who timidly suggested a more orthodox 
hypothesis. ‘Ah, you Papist!’ they shouted at the 
apostate.” In the South of Ireland where theological instruc- 
tion is perhaps more thorough, the school children drew a 
marked distinction between Sir Edward and the Supreme 
Being. It was, however, the present writer’s experience 
in 1918 that to most of the children in County Kildare his 
was the one known name in English government. 

Mr. Colvin’s vigorously written Life deals with those 
angry and anxious years (1910-14) when Britain was brought 
to the very edge of civil war by the sharp clash of the two 
Irish factions. Carson, of course, was in the very centre of 
the storm, the hope of unbending Ulster, the vigorous and 
implacable enemy of the Catholic South. Yet neither 
Carson nor Redmond, his antagonist, were free agents. 
There were Protestant fanatics behind Carson and Catholic 
and Nationalist fanatics behind Redmond, who would not 
permit their leaders to cede an inch of ground. That was 
what made the situation desperate. The Tory party was 
ridden boot and spur by Carson, the Liberal party by Red- 
mond, and behind each Irish leader were furious chariotcers 
applying the lash at the least suspicion of faintheartedness or 
compromise. Mr. Colvin quotes one of many telegrams 
received by Sir Edward during the Buckingham Palace Con- 
ference which shows how fiery was the temper of his Ulster 
following. 

“To Sir Edward Carson, Conference Room, Buckingham Palace. 

Act the patriot. Do not play the part of the harlot against whom 
Solomon decided.” 
A biography, suffused with such an atmosphere as this, does 
not make very agreeable reading. The song of praise, and 
Mr. Colvin is whole-hearted in admiration of his hero, is too 
intimately blended with the hymn of hate. While nothing is 
too good for Sir Edward who makes a proposal which he 
knows in advance will be unacceptable to Dublin, Mr. Lloyd 
George is overwhelmed with reproaches for advancing a sug- 
gestion which he knows will be rejected in Belfast. In such a 
situation, with each of the Irish. parties surrendering itself 
to the luxury of hate, nothing useful could be done. “ Sir 
Edward,” shouted a red-haired giant of an Ulsterman after 
one of Carson’s meetings, “are ye a good hater ?”” “I am,” 
said Carson, looking him in the eye. “ Then give me a grip 
of your hand,man!” ‘They. could hate. these people,” 
continues Mr. Colvin approvingly, “and the measure of their 
hatreds was the measure of their loves.””. Mr. Colvin does not 
pretend to be impartial, but at. least his spirited volume 
exhibits the degree to which the animosities of the Orange 
and the Green poisoned English politics on the eve of the 
Great War and emptied them of Christian content. 

The present writer, who was travelling through India in 
the spring of 1914, remembers hearing from an English 
teacher in the Missionary College at Delhi that Sir Edward 
Carson was the students’ hero, Here was aman, thought these 
young hotheads, who, acting within the four corners of the 
law, had assembled a body of volunteers, smuggled arms, 
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set up the framework of a provisional government, and 
thrown down the gauntlet to the British Empire. 'The you, 
Indian nationalists regarded the Ivish leader as a pioneer in 
successful rebellion and the herald of England's downfal}, 
So widely flung and unexpected were the reactions set up by 
the Ulster revolution. i 

With such distant consequences and ramifications of th, 
quarrel Mr. Colvin is not concerned. What he does is to tg 
with effective lucidity, and with the aid of material some ot 
which is new, the story of the Ulster movement in its varioy 
phases, of the volunteers, of the meeting at the Curragh, of 
the vain search for reconciling formulae, and of the gu. 
running at Larne. The reader cannot fail to conclude that thy 
Germans had every excuse for thinking that the urgent 
pressure of the Irish feud would keep England aloof from the 
Continental War. 

In the event, the resistance of Ulster did not, as Sir Edwar 
anticipated, kill Home Rule. Rather its chief effect was tha 
after destroying the authority of the old Nationalist party, 
who had failed to ‘* deliver the goods,”’ it surrendered Ireland 
into the hands of Sinn Fein. Redmond could not accept 
partition. Carson could not accept anything less, It jg 
difficult to say to which of these two leaders the present 
situation of Ireland, at once self-governing and partitioned, 
would be more distressing. H. A. L, Fisuer, 


A British Sailor 


The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes; 
the Narrow Seas to the Dardanelles, 1910—1915. (Thon. 
ton Butterworth. 21s.) 

WE are here given the memories of a conspicuous seaman, 

possessing all the great qualities that we like to associate 

with Nelson’s genius. One may admire him for his seamanship, 
his intuitive judgement in strategy, his foresight into the 
influence of strategy upon politics. But, personally, I admire 
him most for his moral courage and tenacity of purpos, 

When towards the end of 1915 he went to London to press 

his high-spirited idea of forcing the Dardanelles with the 

Fleet even after the collapse of the great land-attack in August, 

Lord Kitchener at the War Office described him as “a very 

pertinacious young man.” He was pertinacious as speaking 

for the honour of the Navy and the certainty, as he believed, 
of shortening the War by at least two years, thus saving the 
lives of millions of young men on both sides in the conflict. 

One notices the same high quality throughout the book, 

and it was combined with a moral courage that enabled 

him to maintain his view in strong opposition to authorities in 
whose hands his future career lay. It was never hard to 
irritate Lord Fisher, but early in this story Commodore 

Keyes succeeded in irritating the great First Sea Lord witha 

suecess almost ruinous to his own prospects. 

The public interest begins with his appointment as Inspector 
Captain of Submarines in 1910, about the.time when the 
Navy was definitely preparing for the coming struggle with the 
German Fleet. Submarines were then a comparatively 
unknown power, and with expert knowledge Sir Roget 
gives the history of their growth in importance. It was 4 
knowledge that served him well in the Dardanelles, and he 
gives a special chapter to the adventurous enterprises of the 
submarines which forced their way up the Straits under the 
mines and through the thick wire nets supposed to make the 
passage impassable. He praises as they well deserved al 
the skill, resource, and amazing courage of such captains of 
submarines as Nasmith, Boyle, Stocks, Pirie, and the splendid 
exploit of Doyley Hughes, who was landed to blow up 4 
viaduct on the Baghdad railway by the Gulf of Ismid. Admir- 
able as these actions were, there is something grim about the 
brief account of an exploit by Boyle’s * FE 14° :. 

““The second transport was a big vessel with two funnels, twice 
the size of any other ship he saw in the Marmora, he thought it must 
have carried quite 2,000 troops ; there was a terrific explosion wher 
the torpedo struck, and he saw men and débris thrown into the see. 
We know now that all four vessels sank, and that the latter was a 
old White Star liner, carrying a battery of artillery and 6,000 troops, 
of whom not one soul was saved.” 

To drown all at once 6,000 innocent Turkish peasants who had 

lately cared only for cultivating their little farms in Anatolia 

may seem abhorrent to the layman, but killing innocent peopl 
is the means in every war. 
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Acting as Chief of Staff to Admirals Carden, De Robeck, 
aa Wemyss in turn, the author was present at the whole of 
and the fine but tragic Dardanelles campaign from the bombard- 





rOung ment of the outer forts in February. He ‘ never doubted that 
Per in our race could be relied upon to carry through anything 
fal), we undertook : 


P by “ This belief sustained me in the blackest hours—until December, 
1915, when it was shattered by a shameful decision, for which poli- 
ticians cannot alone be held responsible, in view of the conflicting 
advice they received from soldiers and sailors.” 

To straighten out that conflicting advice and bring it down 
upon his own side was his repeated endcavour up to the very 
end. He began directly after the attempt of March 18th, 
when the Fleet was withdrawn owing to the loss of four ships, 
chiefly by mines. He maintained at once that the Turks 
were already beaten and could not have carried on the defence 
if the Fleet had pressed forward a few days later. We know 
now from Turkish and German sources that he was perfectly 
right, but when he urged the authorities on the spot and at 
home to put the Navy to its proper use, though he persuaded 
many for a time, even Mr. Balfour and Lord Kitchener among 
others, the final decision always went against him, and he 
suffered the unhappiness of one who has no power to carry 





It is out his will. I cannot do better than quote his own words 
resent near the beginning of the book : 
loned, “T wish to place on record that I had no doubt then, and have 
ER none now—and nothing will ever shake my opinion—that from the 
7 4th April, 1915, onwards, the Fleet could have forced the Straits, 
and with losses trifling in comparison with those the Army suffered, 
could have entered the Marmora with sufficient force to destroy the 
Turco-German fleet. This operation would have cut the communi- 
cations—which were sea-borne—of any Turkish armies either in 
Eyes ; Gallipoli or on the Asiatic side, and would have led immediately to 
hon. a victory decisive upon the whole course of the war.” 

With this well-founded belief in his heart, the sailor was 
wong compelled from the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ impotently to witness 
i the terrible landings, as at V Beach. ‘“ It was a ghastly 
’ z sight to watch from a position of absolute safety,”’ he writes, 
| on “The foreshore was strewn with dead bodies and wreckage 
mhire 


of stranded boats. The sea was whipped up by bullets. 
one Between the ‘River Clyde’ and the shore we could see men 


- struggling up to their shoulders in the sea ; others lying under 
the the shelter of a ridge in the sand to move from which meant 
ss certain death from machine-guns, which could not be located 

Y from the covering ships.” And a little later he continues : 


king “Tecan think of nothing more detestable than to watch our 


ra troops being destroyed by rifle and machine-gun fire, which, 
let in spite of our great armament, we were powerless to silence.” 
a From the ships also he was compelled to witness the distant 
ed fighting at Anzac and the lamentable inertia at Suvla during 
a the terrible four days of August 6th to 10th. He quotes a 
Wd long passage from Colonel Allanson’s War diary describing 
we the gallant advance of his 6th Gurkhas and some British 
companies over the summit of the range of cliffs at Hill Q, 

and he finally clears the Navy of the charge of having fired 
a the four big shells that drove the party back when they were 
he pursuing the Turks down the reverse slope. For naval 
rw guns, with their direct fire, could not have pitched shells 
* over the summit to fall on a slope beyond, and, after working 


out the problem on the spot with the guidance of the official 
orders, I have not doubted that the disastrous shells were 
na fired by our battery of howitzers upon the shore. But [| 


“ think he goes too far in saying that Colonel Malone, the 
he New Zealand hero of Quinn s Post, who was killed on the 
“a summit of Chunuk Bair, secured his position there ; for I 
i was never able to advance up that steep hillside beyond the 
of * Apex,”’ which stood about two hundred yards, I suppose, 
, below the real summit. 
: As to Mr. Winston Churchill, who has been so often blamed 
4 as the originator of the disastrous campaign, I have always, 
4 as a mere layman, regarded his idea as the finest strategic 
conception of the War, and I am glad to have the Admiral’s 
. expert support : 


“Personally I think Winston Churchill’s name will always be 
honoured in history for his great strategic effort, long after his 
critics are forgotten, and I believe that this view is accepted now by 
all who know the facts I have recorded.” 

Certainly of all the records of that dramatic campaign none 
has appeared more vital or more illuminating than this, 
, and it also shows us the pertinacious spirit of the English 


Nature at its finest. Henry W. NEVINSON. 


= ° 

An Enigmatic Character 
Chopin : His Life. By William Murdoch. 16s.) 
Ir was high time some competent person turned his attention 
to Chopin, for it is long since a full-length life of him appeared. 
The reasons for this neglect become obvious in reading Mr. 
Murdoch’s valiant effort. They are: (1) the comparative 
monotony of Chopin’s life ; and (2) the elusive and somehow 
unbelievable nature of his personality. I say “ valiant 
effort * because I do not feel that, with all his enthusiasm and 
knowledge, Mr. Murdoch has succeeded in overcoming either 
of the difficulties. His book (a second volume, to be devoted 
purely to Chopin's works, is on the way) is very carefully 
documented, very full and very sensible ; and it is only partly 
the author's fault that it makes reading that is sometimes 
dull and always perplexing. 

The difficulty in dealing with Chopin's character is not to 
find names for the qualities which he displayed. Vanity, 
affection, melancholy, remoteness, snobbishness, malicious- 
ness, patriotic fervour—these have been the components of 
many an artist’s character ; but in Chopin they showed them- 
selves in such a way, and in such combinations, that the whole 
refuses to ccmpose a single, recognizable character. The 
surface is clear, but the underlying counterpoint remains 
obstinately foggy. The mind somehow refuses to entertain 
the idea of a man who, at some moments, exhibited a violent 
and staccato patriotism (‘* Moscow rules the world ! Oh God, 
do you exist ? You're there, and you don’t avenge it. How 
many more Russian crimes do you want—or—or are you a 
Russian too ?*’); who wrote letters full of shrill affection to 
his friends, but failed to make them love him; who was 
melancholy and remote in himself, yet delighted in high 
society and passed on gossip of the silliest and most malicious 
sort in letters full of glittering heartlessness ; who suffered 
from a lingering sickness about which he was for the most 
part heroically silent ; who indulged in a noisy affair with 
George Sand, but who was at the same time painfully prim 
and fastidious .. . 

What is one to make of such a creature ? Our perplexity 
was obviously shared by Chopin’s contemporaries. No one, 
with the possible exception of Delacroix (whose journal 
contains the most revealing half-portrait of Chopin which we 
possess) seems to have been able really to like him. They 
were puzzled. fascinated and finally repelled by his strange 
remoteness, his lizard-like opacity of character, the soft 
brilliance of his lovely playing and the jarring falsetto of his 
comments on other people. There was something equivocal— 
hermaphroditic—about him. ‘* The natural child of Weber 
and a duchess * : Ernest Legouvé’s too oft-quoted joke rises, 
nevertheless, inevitably into the mind, at the thought of him. 
The unconscious homosexuality which glares out of his early 
letters to Titus Wojciechowski (these must be read to be 
believed) and shows itself, in obvious disguise, in his liaison 
with the virile George Sand, is probably the clue to his enig- 
matic personality. But Mr. Murdoch evades this issu 
thereby failing, in my opinion, to integrate the character of 
his subject. Lacking a firm basis for his analysis of the man, 
the statements about his various qualities and emotions seem 
insufficiently supported ; and this is a very bad fault in a 
biography. 

Perhaps the most candid and revealing passage in the 
letters runs as follows : 

“T am gay on the outside, especially among my own folk (I 
count Poles my own); but inside something gnaws at me; some 
presentiment, anxiety, dreams—or sleeplessness—melancholy, in- 
difference—desire for life, and the next instant, desire for death : 
some kind of sweet peace, some kind of numbness, absentminded- 
and sometimes definite memories worry me. My mind is 
some hideous jumble of feelings shakes me ! 
My life, forgive me.” 


(John Murray. 


ness ; 
sour, bitter, salt ; 
I am stupider than ever. 
That was written in 1831, five years before the composer's first 
meeting with George Sand; but it is the truest word ever 
spoken of his character, both early and late. It voices the 
terrible pathos of a nature at odds with itself, a prey to an 
inner cleavage (“My Life“ was Titus Wojciechowski) 
which exposed it, defenceless, to the claims of contrary 
impulses and dreams. 

The resolution of those conflicts—the knitting together of 
that divided soul—is the music. I shall expect much of Mr. 


Murdoch’s analysis of that. ; 
EpwarpbD SACKVILLE WEST, 
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“A Frenzy of Zanyism” 


Autobiography. By John Cowper Powys. 15s.) 


THOSE people who consider Mr. John Cowper Powys to be a 
great man will welcome this revelation of his nature. Others 
may perhaps be bored, disgusted or even repelled by it. Ifa 
man is bored by a book, it is not much good trying to convince 
him that the book is interesting ; but if he professes disgust, 
it is sometimes worth while to try to persuade him out of it, 
This particular book, judged as an autobiography, is the 
reverse of negligible, for the author is energetic and outspoken 
and has succeeded in conveying some idea as to what sort of 
man he is, To call his habits of mind unsatisfactory is a 
much less useful proceeding than to try to understand their 
causes. With a little assistance from Freud and a little 
imagination, with some knowledge of Mr. Powys’s heredity 
and. various environments, it becomes possible to account for 
him to some extent, to understand his position in regard to 
the times and to the rest of mankind, to sympathize and even 
to recognize kinship (though it may be distant) with him, and 
to accept, instead of being irritated by, his “* difference.” 

In the first dozen pages he uses expressions like “ the 
ecstasy of the unbounded,” “ inscrutable ecstasy,” “ volcanic 
intensity of earth-feeling,”’ “‘ enjoyment of the cosmos,” and 
“ dark eestasy after dark ecstasy.” This at once gives us the 
impression that we have to deal with a person given to in- 
dulgence in cloudy rhapsody rather than to a struggle for 
exact forms, and as we read on this first impression is not 
belied. The explanation may be partly racial. Mr. Powys is 
inclined to think that there has seldom been a mortal soul— 
certainly no modern one—more obstinately Cymric than his 
own. He tells us that colour has always played a part in 
his life about twenty times greater than form. He tells us of 
his highly symptomatic dislike for the French language, and his 
antipathy to the dominant type of French imagination. He 


(John Lane. 
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‘God ? ” 
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tells us that his family is extremely inartistic, and that he : 
the least artistic of its members—* To the bottom of my soul 
I am_ no artist.” He confesses that sometimes “a whol 
invisible galaxy of Christs, Merlins, Pythagorases, Laotee: 
Goethes, Blakes and Nietzsches whirl up about me a but 
being invisible (though luminous), these figures must surely 
be a little hard to recognize. He says, convincingly enough: 

“T have lashed myself up into such a frenzy of zanyism that I 
feel as if I were making love to some eternal zanyishness jn the 
heart of the cosmos.” 3 
Mr. Powys is always dragging in the cosmos. Perhaps that’; 
partly why, after many years of lecturing (during which hp 
“often found it impossible to stop”), he has settled in America, 
a part of the world which “ exactly suits” his “* medicine: 
man” character. It must not be supposed that he flatter 
himself, 

“ There is an unmistakable ninny-look or zany-look in my face,” 

“ Sub-human though Lam . . . [ama regular Machiavel among 
idiots.” 8 

“Am I that opprobrious thing, a ‘ polymorphous pervert") 
Possibly I am.” 

Whatever Mr. Powys’s nature, his education may fe 
justly blamed for some of his difficulties. He believes that an 
Englishman’s ‘* mores,” his “* ethos,” are formed at school, 
His own childhood was dominated by Fear. At his prepara. 
tory school and at Sherborne, where he was the more than 
eccentric ‘‘ Powys Ma.”, he was cruelly bullied, and even 
had to feign madness to save himself. He continually refers 
to his sadism, to his father as if to a demigod, and to his own 
peculiar idealization of women, and the measure of his dis. 
comfort may be gathered from the statement that, in the 
course of his odd reading, ‘* the least reference to normal sex 
functions turned my stomach.” His book he describes in 
these terms : 

“To a considerable extent . . . the history of the ‘ de-classing’ 
of a bourgeois-born personality, and its fluctuating and wavering 
approach to the Communistie system of social justice: not however 
to the Communistie philosophy : for I feel that the deepest thing in 
life is the soul’s individual struggle to reach an exultant peace in 
relation to more cosmic forees than any social system, just or unjust, 
can cope with or compass.” 

As a “ document ” the book tells us something about our 
civilization and much about its effects on one individual. Re- 
markable for atmosphere rather than outline, it is at times 
strikingly effective. And it calls up a wizardish figure, very 
distantly related to Dostoevsky and D. H. Lawrence, imagina- 
tive, but almost completely without the abilities of an artist, 

Witiiam PLoMer. 


One Way Song 
Men Without Art. 


IN the first two chapters of this book Mr. Wyndham Levis, 
as a critic, is at his best. Messrs. Hemingway and Faulkner 
are evidently writers for whom he has respect and whom he 
can attack without losing his sense of their proportions. 
Various sanitary and necessary ideas are ventilated through 
the other chapters, with all the draughtiness of Mr. Lewis's 
style. None is better than his analysis of a Hemingway hero, 
the character who lives a violent life in violent surroundings 
but who is essentially acted upon by events, and is incapable 
of acting or of thinking for himself. The essay entitled ‘ The 
Greatest Satire is Non-Moral” should be read by everyone 
who imagines that a satiric writer should be a moralist, and the 
chapter on the “ Terms Classical and Romantic ” is a genuine 
contribution to that argument. ‘ 

Moreover, the book is full of brilliant hits and amusing 
skirmishes. Two sentences on D. H. Lawrence have the ait 
of tying Lawrence in a knot. ‘* My objections to Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence were chiefly concerned with that regrettable habit 
of his incessantly to refer to the intestinal billowing of ‘ dark’ 
subterranean passion. In his devotion to that romantic 
abdominal Within he abandoned the sunlit pagan surface of 
the earth.” His account of Mr. Eliot’s attitude towards his 
own works—“ Did the author of The Waste Land believe 0 
* How can I say?” drawls Mr. Eliot testily—is 
amusing. So is the burlesque account of Mrs. Woolf's essay 
“Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown.” 

One would have little but admiration for Mr. Lewis's habit 
of successfully tying people into knots were his own criticis™ 
as rigid as one might expect from a writer with such high 


By Wyndham Lewis. (Cassell. 10s. 6d) 
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standards of taste, and such contempt for both the taste and 
the work of others. But it is distressing to find that Mr. Lewis 
himself occasionally, as it were, curls round, and makes a knot 
as fantastic as any of his victims. An excellent example of the 
Lewis knot is provided in the essay on Mrs. Woolf. Twelve 
well-filled pages of malice and ill-temper—often amusing 
examples of both—are devoted to attacking Mrs. Woolf for 
her remark that “* we must reconcile ourselves to a season of 
failures and fragments.” It may be remembered that Mrs. 
Woolf, in her essay, ** Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown,” attributes 
this fragmentariness of imaginative fiction to the false lead 
given by her three great contemporaries—Wells, Bennett and 
Galsworthy. Mr. Lewis quite pertinently (though not alto- 
gether justly) remarks: ‘“* Anyone would suppose from what 
she says that at the time in question Trollope, Jane Austen, 
Flaubert, Maupassant... &e., &e., &e., were entirely 
inaccessible to this poor lost ‘Georgian’ would-be novelist: 
it is as though she, Bennett, Wells and Galsworthy had been 
the only people in the world at the time.”’. This common-sense 
point of view is doubtless salubrious, though it provides no 
real answer to Mrs. Woolf. But the end of the chapter is 
really surprising. After more hits at Miss Sitwell, Mrs. 
Woolf, Mr. E. M. Forster and everything he labels Blooms- 
bury, Mr. Lewis concludes: ‘ It has been with considerable 
shaking in my shoes that I have taken the cow by the horns 
in this chapter. . . . For fifteen years I have subsisted in 
this to me suffocating atmosphere. I have felt very much a 
fish out of water.” This is totally unexpected. Why should 
Mrs. Woolf seem to suffocate Mr. Lewis? And, if he feels 
suffocated by Mrs. Woolf, why should he object to her being 
suffocated by Messrs. Bennett, Wells and Galsworthy ? He 
ought to be pleased. And where now are Tolstoy, Mau- 
passant, Flaubert, &c., &c. ? 

The more one reads of this book the more such knots are 
tied, and do such questions occur to the reader. For instance, 
why, if Mr. Lewis makes violence a criterion of badness in 
novels, does he show such an admiration, in a later chapter, 
for the extremely violent novels of Mr. Wyndham Lewis ? 
Why, when in one chapter he ridicules the criticism of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, is he content in later chapters to appropriate his 
critical conclusions ? 

Except in the first two chapters, this book is almost lacking 
in any serious critical appraisement of any writer. Apart from 
his vigorous enemy attack, in the names of satire and the 
great without, there seems almost no constructive side to Mr. 
Lewis’s criticism. He will occasionally throw a bouquet to some 
author—a few are thrown to Mr. Auden—but to say that Mr. 
Auden is “ brilliant and interesting,” and to misquote a line is 
not criticism. It would be easiest to assume that Mr. Lewis has 
no good opinion of any other living writer, but unfortunately 
there is one high light in this book which does little credit to 
his taste: ‘“* Mr. Roy Campbell, in his Georgiad has produced 
a masterpiece of the satiric art, which may be placed beside the 
eighteenth-century pieces without its suffering by that proxi- 
mity.” This in a book in which The Waste Land is referred 
to with contempt, as are also the novels of Mr. E. M. Forster, 
and in which Mrs. Woolf is attacked with a great deal of 
malice and without any show of evidence that Mr. Lewis has 
read either of her best works, The Waves or To the Lighthouse. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


Riders to the Sea 


Man of Aran. By Pat Mullen. Ss. 6d.) 

Ir is not often today that one’s interest in a film is extended 
to the circumstances in which it was made. The mechanical 
elements in cinema production have been brought to such a 
point of efficiency, the deceptive powers of the studio are 
so complete, that the most impressionable member of an 
audience, however exciting the scene shown to him, will 
feel no more than a trustful admiration for an exercise of 
technical ingenuity if he gives a thought to the means by 
which the illusion of danger or disaster was produced. Man 
of Aran was an exception: the film was made not in the 
hothouses of Hollywood but on Aran itself, in conditions 
which gave small opportunity for cinematic sleight-of-hand, 
and in circumstances that were clearly always difficult and 
sometimes extremely dangerous. This account of the making 


(Faber and Faber. 


of the film, and of life on Aran while it was being made, is 


———————_ 


nengueatty a remarkably interesting and informatiy, 
document, 

In the making of the film Mr. Mullen acted as contact-man 
between Mr. Flaherty, the producer, and the islanders Who 
were engaged to act in it. The success of the film was in great 
measure due to him, and Mr. Flaherty has already paid 
generous tribute to his assistance. This book is both an account 
of the making of the film and Mr. Mullen’s autobiography, 
The autobiographical sections make the documentary Seope 
of the book wider than that of the film by touching on aspects 
of life on the islands which the film omits: the indoor lif 
in the cottages, the dances and the weddings, the religious 
convictions which go side by side in the islanders with , 
devotion to traditional legend, the poteen-making, the 
schools, and the intermittent communications with the 
mainland. Mr. Mullen was born on Inishmore, the largeg 
of the islands, the fourth of a family of eleven, and spent his 
childhood there when life on the island was even more sever, 
than it is today. The islanders gained their living almog 
entirely from the sea. Fish was fairly plentiful and wou 
generally fetch a good price on the mainland, when the sq 
was not too rough for the small boats to put out to catch jt 
and convey it there, which it frequently was. Seaweed 
provided a more valuable but still precarious source of 
income: quantities of it were dried and shipped to the 
mainland to be used as manure, and the rest was burned 
into kelp to produce iodine; but there was only a limited 
demand, and latecomers to the market were often disap. 
pointed. The land was poor, and the cattle unproductive, 
When he was 19, like most of his fellow-islanders he made 
the journey to America in search of a fortune, but unlike 
many of them, he did not find it. Being impatient of any 
form of control, he seldom remained in the same job for 
long, and spent most of the time supporting himself by 
casual employment. The atmosphere was uncongenial, and 
in 1921 he returned to Aran to help his father, bringing with 
him his four-year-old son, but leaving his wife and his two 
small daughters behind. He spent the next ten years working 
on Aran as he had before he left it to go to America, and 
earning a small additional income by taking visitors over the 
island on a jaunting-car. His wife never followed him back 
to Aran. 

In 1931 Mr. Flaherty first appeared on the scene to makea 
preliminary examination of the islands, and the following 
spring he came back to start work on the film. Mr. Mullen 
was made contact-man to deal with the islanders. The 
difficulties he had to overcome in gaining help from them 
were considerable: they had not forgotten the Protestant 
proselytizers who tried to change their faith after the Great 
Famine by setting up soup-kitchens, and were suspicious 
that Mr. Flaherty might have similar designs under the 
cloak of offering employment in helping with the film : there 
were rumours that he was a Socialist, and Socialism to many 
of them implied a creed that had the active backing of the 
Devil; some of them refused to be photographed for fear of 
the evil eye, others presumed on relationship to demand 
employment. When these preliminary difficulties had been 
overcome, there remained the task of persuading the chosen 
actors to do what was required of them—by no means 4 
simple one with men who generally had their own ideas 
how a scene should be played. Not infrequently too 
considerable danger was involved. For example, when the 
storm-sequence which is perhaps the most moving thing in 
the film was being taken, a boat was put out on more than 
one occasion in weather which no one could remember a man 
having faced for any normal purpose before, and disaster 
was avoided at a dozen moments only through the genius 
of the boatman. It was Mr. Mullen who persuaded the 
men that the risk was worth taking, and there is probably 
no one else who could have done so. This sequence certainly 
appeared dangerous in the film, but probably no one who 
does not read Mr. Mullen’s account will ever realize just 
how dangerous it was. What remains in the mind most 
after reading his pleasant and quietly written book is the 
extraordinary courage of these men who, on half a dozen 
occasions, faced what with a single error of judgement woul 
have been certain death to assist in what they might quite 
reasonably have considered a curiously irrelevant undertaking. 
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Volume I! 


With 31 Illustrations in Photogravure, 3 Facsimiles of 
Documents, and 76 Maps and Plans. 25/- net 


2nd Large Impression before Publication 


ial, Coa, ames aS Ss 


Covering the years 1702-5, this volume has two 
distinctive features : (1) the inclusion of numerous 
hitherto unpublished letters of supreme historic 
interest, written by Marlborough to his wife Sarah 
and to Godolphin ; (2) the large number of maps 
and plans illustrating the campaigns leading up to 
Blenheim and prepared specially as the result of 
Mr. Churchill’s personal visits to the battlefields. 


JACK HOBBS’ 


The Fight for 
the Ashes 1934 


With 31 Photographs and nearly 50 Diagrams. 8,6 net 


A full description not only of the Tests, but also 
of all the other matches played by the Australians. 
An important feature of the book is a series of 





unique diagrams and tables of statistics, compiled 
by the official scorer. There are, for example, 
Test Match statistics of (1) runs scored by 
individual batsmen off bowlers; (2) catches ; 
(3) rate of scoring ; (4) longest partnerships ; and 
diagrams showing the scoring strokes of the chief 
batsmen on both sides. 
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“ He uncompromisingly challenges the view which 
99 English readers out of 100 take for granted. 
It is not necessary to swallow his views whole to 
think it an admirable thing that they should be 
expressed with so much vigour and lucidity.” 
—EpWARD SHANKS (Sunday Times). 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Dead Woman’s Shoes. By Charles Braibant. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d:) 
Good Merchant. By John L. Graham. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Endless Furrow. By A. G. Street. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Seven Gothic Tales. By Isak Dinesen. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) ; 
Tue French novel has always lived on a few great reputations ; 
at the end of the last century the presence of Flaubert and 
Maupassant gave the impression that the French more than 
any other nation recognized the novel as a work of art ; 
and not all the efforts of English novelists from George 
Eliot and James to Mr. Ford Madox Ford has shaken the 
superior prestige of French fiction. So Dead Woman's 
Shoes comes to the reviewer as striped and placarded as 
& war veteran in a sandwich board. We are told that “ it 
is diflicult to indicate the enthusiasm with which this novel 
was received by the French critics”; and perhaps the 
difficulty is evident in Mr. Gollancz’s brief inscrutable quotation 
(from M. Maurois), * In particular Braibant’s novel... .” 
On the jacket a long culogy is printed from the publisher's 
anonymous reader; one is well acquainted by this time 
with the happy band of enthusiasts who surround Mr. 
Gollanez, but if one is to recognize the real merit of this 
simple, rather sentimental, rather clumsy novel, one must 
first disengage them from the reader's artless claims. ‘* This 
first-class novel in the real Balzac tradition,” he writes, and 
one wonders what class he reserves for Balzac if M. Braibant 
is in the first class. The author, we are told,shows us Aimé 
‘** enduring the horrors of the siege of Paris,’ but M. Braibant 
with an economy not otherwise apparent in a rather long 
book has only mentioned the siege of Paris in ten casual 
lines. 

The subject of M. Braibant’s novel is a little stale; we 
have met too often in fiction and on the stage the domineering 
mother who cripples her son’s nature, and the drama of 
whether Aimé will have the courage to confess to his mother, 
who holds the purse strings, his love for a Parisian of a 
rather lower social class is protracted to the edge of farce. 
He never confesses and only after his death in middle age 
does his mother learn of his mistress’s existence and the 
existence of a grown-up son. Her reconciliation with her 
grandson, after seeing her great-grandchild in its cradle, 
is one of those scenes which a novelist does better to avoid; 
just as some landscapes are unpaintable, so some scenes 
and emotions, however true to this brutally sentimental 
human race, cannot be rendered, except satirically, in words. 
M. Braibant does not sufficiently realize the limits of the art 
he practises. 

Technically his story is weak. It is told throughout in 
the first person by an old friend of Aimé’s with the result 
that the narrator has to be present on the most unlikely 
occasions, and the characters, whose emotions are always 
described to us and seldom expressed dramatically in action 
or speech, have the over-simplification of the dramatis personae 
in a Restoration play. The novel is only saved from insig- 
nificance by M. Braibant’s attempt to make the stale subject 
of maternal domination represent something of wider im- 
portance: “the happiness of security, which is for middle- 
class people of the present day what in former times the 
hope of eternal salvation was for religious people.” 

Mr. Graham’s Good Merchant, one of the best novels I have 
read this year, has what one looks for in vain in M. Braibant’s, 
a fresh, firm treatment and a strict economy. This first novel 
has the qualities of a good portrait: Mr. Broadcloth, the 
English business man, head of a great store in a South Ameri- 
can capital, is caught in his most characteristic attitudes, 
not with the photographic realism of an academician, so much 
smooth face over so much civic robe, the impersonal watch 
chain as significant as the pink flesh, but with simplification, 
with the right satiric emphasis ; ‘ the later on signified the 
unknown future. The consideration of the later on was an 
inescapable burden. Mr. Broadcloth always stored up ttilities 
for himself, and, amongst others, he stored the remembered 
impressions of pleasant ¢venings. He had often been able to 


say, ‘Yes, I remember ‘meeting you at dinner; let me see, 
His memory would then probe into that 


where was it?’ 
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evening and he would be able to credit the individual wit) the 
correct friends whom he would then describe as Jolly Coo 
Fellows. Every time that Mr. Broadcloth carried out this 
particular toadying he felt comforted ; he felt that he haq put 
something away for the future, for the later on, for the day of 
want ; if-by a ghastly and uncontrollable sequence of events 
that day should come.”’~ It is the same note as M. Braibant, 

° ° ° ‘ : i 
the main motive of a generation : ** the happiness of security,” 
But one does demand of the novelist some moral judgemep 

. . . . ast ’ 
though it is best when it is not explicit. In M. Braibany, 
novel Aimé as much as his mother shares the middle-chy 
passion for security, even the narrator shares it; and the 
fact that morally there is nothing to choose between they, 
robs the story of any pathos. The tragedy to this yey 
capitalist writer, and one must be convinced of the value g 
property to feel the tragedy at all, lies in the unwisdom of the 
mother who is destroying the security of the family by he 
method of preserving it. ** The indifference of parents with 
regard to the business education of their children is why 
destroys these fine houses, it is a modern form of the plague,” 
But Mr. Graham does supply in the marriage of Kitson, the 
store’s architect, in the sense he gives of dynamic and no} 
merely static happiness, an implicit crit®cism of his Englis, 
Babbitt. 

Mr. Graham's novel is almost consistently objective : this 
makes for a quick, convincing narrative ; and any lack of 
depth which one might otherwise feel Mr. Graham avoids by 
his use of metaphorical background, much the same use as 
Pudovkin made of nature in his early films, and once very 
strikingly by a personal soliloquy. Both can be seen in the 
passage immediately following a description of one of Mr, 
Broadcloth’s convivial evenings. The nocturnal, bestial sug. 
gestion in the small scented room, the shaded red glow of the 
light above the low wide bed, is carried down through the dark 
city to the waterside : 

** Outside in the night, in the docks of the city, a fire had been 
discovered in a warehouse, and the dark shadows were lit by the 
flames licking outwards from the joints in the corrugated iron sides 
of the shed. The rats had known that a fire had begun before the 
alarm_was given. They had swarmed out over the dark quays to 
find other shelter and had crawled up the mooring hawsers of the 
steamers, to be stopped by the plates put there to prevent their 
progress. The rats which led the creeping, silent advances lost 
their foothold as those. behind pressed forward ; and they fell with 
repeated small splashes into the dark water, and swam to the slimy 
wall to find their way back on to the land. 

‘IT ean imagine the mind of a rat, as it slithers along in the dark, 
pointing its sharp nose. But I can never feel happy about it. I 
must always want to kill it. It contains a principle of evil.’ ” 

Mr. Street's novel, after a false start rather like a parody of 
one of Hardy’s clumsy openings, settles down into a satisfying 
study of village life, of a man of farming stock who stubbornly 
follows his ambition to own a farm, though he has to earn the 
money behind a grocer’s counter. There is a_ particular 
fascination in technicalities even when the reader does not 
fully understand them and the technicalities of farming have 
a rough individual music : 

“The plough seemed to be alive, and he was master of this 
living, powerful force. The feel of it transmitted from the plough 
handles to his young immature wrists, the urge of its relentless 
power, the jingle of the loose links of the traces, the sway of the 
waybeam and whippances, the grate of the landside, the smell oi 
the sweating horses, the scent of the newly-turned earth, the fleeting 
glimpses of the red worms and white stones as the endless ribbon 
of the furrow slice was forced over by the mouldboard, all thes 
seemed to satisfy him both mentally and physically.” 

Isak Dinesen’s short stories, or rather short novels, like 
Stevenson's, have a fanciful rather than an_ imaginative 
source, but the vivid artificial style, the ingenious improbable 
plots give the same sense of freedom and irresponsibility as 
one so happily received when Prince Florizel and Colonel 
Geraldine, sheltering from the rain in a Leicester Square oystet 
bar, watched the entrance of a young man followed by two 
commissionaires cach carrying a large dish of cream tarts, 
But these seven Gothic tales, with their improprieties and 
blasphemies, are even closer to pure fantasy, for Stevenson 
could never quite lose his grim moral background ; his irrespol- 
sibility had severe virginal limits, 
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Medical Books 


Nutrition and Disease. By Edward Mellanby. 
Boyd. 8s. 6d.) 

Any people who feel sceptical as to the value of medical 
research should read this book. Although it is in the best 
sense a scientific work, few educated laymen would have 
difficulty in realizing the significance of the facts adduced or 
of the conclusions which Dr. Mellanby has drawn from them. 
The author, apart from his personal qualities, which are distin- 
guished, has one great advantage over most research workers. 
He is not only a laboratory man, but a clinician. During the 
past thirteen years he has “ had the opportunity, as a pro- 
fessor of pharmacology and a physician of a large general 
hospital, of making investigations in medical problems under 
conditions which have allowed combined laboratory and 
clinical facilities,’ and this work shows how the two methods 
can react on one another to their mutual advantage. The 
holding of a combined clinical and laboratory post has, 
obviously, enabled the author constantly to check his experi- 
mental findings by bringing them into contact with the actual 
problems the solution of which was the purpose of the experi- 
ments. 

It is an established faét that nutrition has an important 
bearing on, susceptibility to many kinds. of infection. As 
Dr. Mellanby points out, however, wé have not until lately 
been able to determine the nature of the special deficiencies 
in diet which are responsible for the pathological aberrations. 
Height and weight afford by no means satisfactory criteria 
of malnutrition. ‘* Thus ‘a well-grown, healthy looking child, 
with badly forrned and carious teeth, ought to, be regarded as 
suffering or having suffered from malnutrition.” So, also, 
should a ¢hild with a goitre, though*otherwise apparently 
normal; §s0 should a person suffering from anaemia. ‘“ If 
we take these tests as criteria, a large part of the population of 
this country is suffering from malnutrition.’* 

Many of the conclusions te which Dr, Mellanby‘s. researches 
have led liim are likely te have far-reaching results, both in 
curative medicine and in preventive hygiene. We know.a 
good deal about the effects of a eomplete absence from the 
dietary of each of the known vitamins; but we know very 
little about the consequences of-a partial deficiency of these 
substances. Dr. Mellanby’s work has addéd much to this 
knowledge. - 


(Oliver and 


Empire Social Hygiene Year Book, 1934. (Allen and Unwin, 


15s.) 


Tue British Social Hygiene Council, which is responsible ; 


for this, the first, issue of the Empire Year Book, was estab- 
lished in 1914 to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Venereal Disease. Since its formation, 
the aims of the Council have been widely extended. not only 
geographically but also in content. The venereal diseases 
are uniquely the fruit of corrigible educational inadequacy 
and social maladjustment ; and the problems which these 
diseases raise cannot possibly be solved without reference to 
the environmental circumstances ultimately responsible. 
The president of the British Social Hygiene Council is Sir 
Basil Blackett, and, in the foreword which he contributes 
to this volume, he admirably summarizes the spirit with 
which he has, not unsuccessfully, endeavoured to infuse 
the body over which he presides. He gives to thé old catch- 
word, ** the white. man’s burden,” a new interpretation— 
more generous and less unctuous than that which at one 
time was associated with it. ‘If the British Empire,’ he 
says, “has one duty to the world which is more important, 
and more vital, than any other, it is that it should combine 
a readiness to experiment, a readiness to meet the needs of 
the new era by new methods and new instruments, with a 
firm determination that the freedom which’ our ancestors 
won for us shall not be compromised by any form of tyranny, 
however concealed.” 

No one who shares this point of view, and is anxious to 
co-operate in giving it effective expression, should fail to 
read and study the valuable articles included in this year- 
book. In addition it constitutes an essential book of refer- 


ence, summarizing as it does the hygienic regulations obtaining | 
in each one of our dominions and colonies, together with | 


the names of the responsible officials. 


Common Sense in the Nursery. 
(Cape. 5s.) 
What of the Child? By Andrew Kefalas. (Heinemann. 5s.) 
Common Sense in the Nursery is, without exception, the best 
book on its subject that I have ever come across. I would 
recommend it to every parent of young children and to every 
expectant mother. Some twelve years ago, Mrs. Franken- 
burg wrote what must be regarded as the nucleus of this 
book; but, since then, she has become the mother of two 
more children, has consequently acquired further experience, 
and, as a result, has not hesitated to modify where necessary 
the conclusions at which she previously arrived. The first- 
handedness of the teaching and of the practical philosophy 


By Mrs. Sydney Frankenburg. 


_ of popular thought rarely fail to secure a following, 





——————=, 


on which it is based is, indeed, the outstanding Characterig; 
of the book. * 

Mrs. Frankenburg has obviously read, with an open yj 
everything of consequence that has been written op . 
psychology and the hygienic upbring’n3 of children. Wit, 
prejudice, she has brought these conclusions of others rg 
contact with her own observations and her own ex ut 
She has neither accepted nor rejected without sound y “= 

The result is that she has produced as near to a complet 
guide to the physical, emotional and intellectual trainin, ‘ 
young children as can be imagined. Diet, clothing and dens 
ness; sleep and fresh air, common ailments and accidents. 
the formation and prevention of “bad habits” ; “the faq) 
of life’: all these are helpfully discussed; as also a 
emotional relations, and the problems of correction 
‘‘ punishment.” There is an excellent chapter on the ear) 
mental education of the child- and on preparatory school, 
It is impossible too highly to praise this book. ; 

Dr. Kefalas has also written an interesting and suggestiy 
book. He is almost entirely concerned with the emotiong| 
and moral training of children. Like Mrs. Franken 
he writes out of his own experience. He has his own viey, 
about children ; but where these might be considered peculig 
to himself, he states the fact clearly, and advises his reader 
so to regard them. Though to many the book will seem ol. 
fashioned, it really represents in these days of Fretidign 
worship and what we may call child libertarianism, a Tefreshj 
heterodoxy. Even when we do not entirely see eye to 
with the author, we can but recognize that he puts forwan 
a good case, which calls for an answer. H.R, 
























Medicine and Mysticism. 
2s. 6d.) 

In his Serious Call, Law wrote: ‘ The sout-and the body 
are so united that they have each of them power over oy 
another in ‘their actions. Certain thoughts and sentiment; 
in the soul produce such and such motions or actions-in the 
body, and, on the other hand, certain motions and actions of 
the body have the same power of raising such and such thoughts 
and sentiments in the soul.” Thoughtful’ physicians, 
impressed by—but not satisfied with—the achievements of 
post-Renaissance science, are feeling their way towards a 
position not far removed from that of Law. ‘The non- 
specialist mind generally indulges in some sort of vague 
mysticism when speculating on the nature of disease. Inevit- 
ably, therefore, charlatans who care to exploit this tendency 
Conven- 
tional doctors, on the other hand, noting how frequently 
an assumption of mysticism serves as a cloak for ignorance, 
have been inclined to over-stress the phenomenal aspects of 
things; especially of the workings of the body in health 
and in sickness. 

Dr. Moon holds, as did Hippocrates, that the true physician 
must also be a philosopher ; and ‘’ should at least attempt 
to have some, imaginative apprehension of the ultimate 
meaning of life; while recognizing that his knowledge is 
confined to the phenomenal world.” For the author of this 
interesting little book is no despiser of science, the basic 
importance of which in the medical art he considers estab- 
lished beyond all question. All he asks is that we should 
recognize the limitations of science, and not imagine that, 
in Schelling’s words, a universe can be constructed “by 
heaping up grains of sand.” It is the mysticism of Plotinus, 
and not that of the East, which we are invited to contem- 
plate ; for Dr. Moon attributes the apparent relative absence 
of materialism in the East not so much to the possession of 
a supra-sensuous philosophy as to passivity and_ lethargy, 
and a sort of lazy indifference to the everyday happening 
of human life. 


By R. O. Moon. (Longmans Gree, 








































The British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1934. 
cal Press. 35s.) 
Tue first issue of the British Pharmaceutical Codex was 
published twenty-seven years ago; the aim being to provide 
accurate information for pharmacists and doctors respecting 
all drugs and medicines that were official in the pharma 
copoeias of France, Germany and America, as well as of this 
country. Subsequent enlarged editions were published in 
1911 and 1923. During the past eleven years very great 
changes have taken place in the practice of pharmacy and 
in the contents of the great national pharmacopoeias. May 
substances of vegetable, mineral and animal origiris have 
been brought into medical use, whilst others have beet 
replaced. ‘The present issue of the Codex represents a very 

great advance even on its excellent predecessors, 

general monographs are admirable’ in their conciseness, 
accuracy, and essential completeness; whilst the maty 
appendices contain information nowhere else _ brought 
together between two covers. It is, of course, a book for 
the technician ; but to all those concerned with its subject 
matter, its potential value cannot be overstated. Especially 
useful to the pharmacist will be the standards set up for 
the composition of medicaments not included in the official 
British Pharmacopoeia, 


(The Pharmaceuti- 
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«“¢ There’s a man who loves his pipe,’ you say. 
And you would be quite right. For he smokes 
a tobacco that is as far above the ordinary as 
is the man himself. It’s a blend you don’t 
meet every day, yet you could pick it out of a 
hundred. I was at once attracted by its pleas- 
ing fragrance and now I’ve actually smoked 
GOLD BLOCK, I’ve revelled in luxury ever since.” 
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Travel 


Winter in Cornwall. 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


THE summer charms of the West Country are world-famous ; 
but, though I was brought up on Dartmoor, where one sees 
the grimmer side of the weather, I have always obstinately 
preferred it in the winter months. Dartmoor can produce 
bitter weather on occasion, and the place where we lived was 
exposed to every wind that blew. Even so, going to school 
at Brighton, I was never in the least doubt as to which was 
the colder ; and it was not the moor. Three or four miles to 
westward of us, on the Cornish border, there was a different 
climate altogether, mild, sheltered, and equable—for 
nowhere else that I know can one find such astonishing 
variations in so small a space. But that was in Devon. 
Once one has crossed the Tamar, the flight from winter is 
complete. 

Comparative statistics are never very helpful unless one is 
well acquainted with both the things compared. We may not 
all be much the wiser for being told that there are towns on the 
South Coast of Cornwall with a winter temperature the same as 
that of Madrid, or even that the mean temperature thereabouts is 
within two or three degrees of that of the French Riviera : 
both of which statements are, I am assured, perfectly true. 
More impressive, to me at any rate, is an experience of my 
own during a visit to St. Austell, which no one has bothered to 
pick out as especially favoured by the climate in one way or 
another. Staying there in early January, I more than once 
lunched in the woods above the town, on a completely sunless 
day, without any sort of overcoat, or even a mackintosh. We 
sat for a good while after luncheon, too. At one of the known 
sub-tropical places, such as Falmouth or Penzance, this would 
hardly be worth recording ; but there all sorts of prodigies 
take place. 

No one would, of course, pretend that there were not parts 
of Cornwall which get their share of really wintry weather. 
Those stunted trees, on the moors and near the North coast, 
that lean in such strained attitudes away from the West, tell 
their own tale. Even on the South Coast, there are places 
to avoid if one wants to make certain of warmth and sunshine. 
I have met bitter cold in the neighbourhood of the Lizard as 
late as April. That iron-bound coast has its charms, but they 
are all of the more rigorous order, in winter at any rate. 
It is to the secluded little towns and villages on the South that 
the seeker after warmth should go, 
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He has ample choice. If he does not want to go far and |i 
to keep within range of a big town, there is Downderry ps hy 
wide Whitsand Bay, not far over the border. More shel 
are Looe and Fowey, from either of which a whole “we 
delightful little villages lie within easy range. T have nye 
a stubborn liking for St. Austell, which, though not on thes 
is close to it, and makes as good a centre for motoring or ae 
ing as any I know. I shall never forget a very unorthoj, 
trip, many years ago now, which I took in the company of 
of the local dentists. On a given day he made a tour of ia, 
of the neighbouring villages, going right across to the Nori, 
(Cornwall is very small, a mere eighty miles long, and at iy 
narrowest point, only six miles across.) Westarted immediate 
after breakfast. At each village where we stopped, anythin: 
from one to a dozen sufferers were waiting. The Place ( 
assignation varied : sometimes it was an ollice, once, yi 
grim appropriateness, a butcher's shop, another tine ; 
smithy. Several times the size of the doleful queue gaye 
time to explore the village before we went on. The circuit took 
all day, and we drove back in the evening across Bognjy 
Moor, admiring the marsh lights which twinkled as if fig 


forgotten villages of long ago. It was a memorable day, but ug 
am not sure that the most remarkable thing about it Was tit f .\\ 
the mildness of the weather. We drove in an open car, and thy vi 
in days when cars were much less comfortable than they an mn 


today. \ 

There is no need to describe the attractions of places lk \ ? 
Falmouth and Penzance. The convalescent can go ther ii! i 
full confidence, and rely upon mild weather. More excitiy % 
are the innumerable smaller places and villages, where intl 
winter one can live for half nothing and enjoy just as good 
climate. And, the waist-line of Cornwall being so slim, it) \ 
easy when one feels in adventurous mood to run over to tk 
North coast and encounter an air which, while still kindly, i 
rougher and more bracing. Bude is an excellent winter rest 
in this kind. In summer—how shall I put it ?—the inhabi 
tants are very much alive to the financial possibilities of; 
short and crowded season ; but in the winter accommodatia 
can be had at very moderate figures, and the climate i 
exceedingly healthy all the year round. To see the by 
Atlantic rollers coming in is worth a long journey. 

The ideal way to spend the winter in Cornwall would k 
to pick upon a South Coast town or village about half wy 
down: half way, that is, between Plymouth and Penzane, 
Then, at the very worst, one could be certain of mild weathe 

(The sunshine average, incidentally, is high, and the rain 
for the West Country, low. It is the higher parts that em 
the West its reputation for heavy rainfall and for.t 
For everything else, one could be guided by the weather, | 
it is mild, one can run across and spend one’s day—or, if ow 
does not mind moving about, several days—on the fe 
North. If one strikes a wet patch, there are endless i 
country towns and villages to be explored. In the matte 
of architecture, Cornwall can hold her own with any cou, 
If the weather is fine, there are miles of cliff and miles 
beach ; and, still within easy reach, there are the hills ai 
moors. 

Finally, a word as to the people. They are a race apart 
One is always hearing how secretive, and sometimes eva 
how unfriendly to the stranger, they can be. All I cangy 
is that I have never myself found this. What is mors 
friend who, bound upon some official agricultural business, Ws 
obliged to thrust his nose in and ask a great many questo 
which might easily have been resented, told me that nowher 
in the entire peninsula did he meet with discourtesy @ 
unfriendliness. It was, he added, a pretty severe test. 

* * * * 
The Cornish Riviera. By S. P. B. Mais. 
Tus interesting guide to Cornwall has been published 
the Great Western Railway, and copies may be obtained @ 
application to the Publicity Department, Paddington Stati, 
London. Prospective visitors to Cornwall this winter Wl 
do well to ask for one. It will provide excellent readily 
even if you are not going to Cornwall, though obvious} 
its purpose is to attract visitors. It should succeed int 
function a dozen times more easily than the usual type d 
railway handbook. Mr. Mais takes his reader on a persia 
journey to all those winter resorts for which the Cornid 
Coast is famous, but he does not leave it at that. ih 
enthusiasm for the rugged beauty of the Cornish coast 
forces the reader to go with him and explore the prine 
bays, estuaries, inland towns and villages as well as innuint 
able secluded coves which are hardly ever heard of. 
100 beautiful illustrations scattered throughout the boot 
help to impress the glories of Cornwall on the reader's mem@. 
You will indeed be living in Cornwall while you are tum 
over the pages of his book. If you are lazy, you may &@ 
feel on finally putting the book down that you know all 
is to know of Cornwall, its scenery, its habits and custom 
its people and the delights of a holiday there. The onl 
difficulty will be that the pages of this guide cannot radi 
the warmth of the average Cornish day in winter-time. Fe 
that you will be forced to choose a rendezvous and pay it 
Visit. 
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Man : 
HERE are many definite reasons why oe ; oo 
‘Ovaltine’ possesses those supreme health- sae = % % Bo mee 
giving and energy-creating properties which é ue withsta 
distinguish it from cther preparations. ae ee. ‘ . range 
Scientifically prepared from the highest qualities “sexe ‘. ne 8 
of malt extract, creamy milk and new-laid eggs, oh Pe cst ee hab : 
*Ovaltine’ provides, in the correct proportions "38ers Aiemmonsee Fes of adap 
for easy and complete assimilation, every nutritive «.¢ se wee we hav 
element required for health. J : - | of our 
The formula to which ‘ Ovaltine’ is prepared and . ed BS. OS ilMoala 
the exclusive processes of manufacture were & NS over f] 
originated by the proprietors. They cannot be . és q donot 
improved upon or used by others. : 7 i# ME: WOE the lif 
Exceptional measures are taken to secure the = ; Rx change 
finest ingredients for ‘Ovaltine.. The malt J See gt 1 the in 
extract is specially prepared in the * Ovaltine’ ie : = struct 
factory from home-grown barley—there is none ar Set ah TB at all. 
better. The purity and quality of the milk used SESS Sh, NOS is pre 
are ensured by the establishment of the ‘Ovaltine Dhe ‘Ovaltine’ Davy Farva with ity oS modifi 

Dairy Farm, with its famous herd of Jersey renowned herd of Jersey Cows weg 
Cows. The * Ovaltine’ Egg Farm— extending ee nil 
over 350 acres and with accommodation for hes 
100,000 hens—provides eggs which are markedly & i ie 
superior to ordinary eggs. pas 
‘ a a F a elabor 
Remember that—unlike imitations— Ovaltine én 
does not contain any Household Sugar to give it by 
bulk and reduce the cost. Furthermore, it does 7m 
not contain Starch. Nor does it contain Chocolate, ee | & scious 
or a large percentage of Cocoa. oe On 
For all these reasons, “Ovaltine’ stands in a class Be oe 
by itself for quality and health-giving value. - er 
\ is ay 
Quality always tells — insist on ‘ Ovaltine’ ago I 
ness, 
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HEALTH AND 


HE articles that follow are devoted to a consideration 
of some of the outstanding hygienic disabilities 
wiarly associated with’ our civilization. We have 
successfully overcome many of the gravest and, hitherto, 
most widely spread diseases. of man; but, in their place, 
a number of other disorders have -become increasingly 
common. Probably, none of these are entirely new to 
recent: times ; but, from being rare and occasional, they 
have come to figure pronvinently in the list of the causes 
of our mess and of our deaths. 
Man Surpasses all other animals in power of adaptation 
to variation in external conditions. By the exercise 
of ingenuity and inventiveness, he has been able to 
withstand extremes of heat and of cold, covering a 
range such as no other creature can compass. So with 
diet; so, also, with many of the other usually established 
habits of physiological life. But, after all, our power 
ofadaptation is limited ; and it would seem to be because 
we have failed to take account of these limits that many 
of our new evils have arisen. Our ingenuity has been 
il-balanced ; and we have assumed an omnipotence 
over the automatic regulative forces within us that we 
donot in fact possess. We are apt to forget that, though 
the life of man, regarded as a composite organism, has 
changed very much in the course of the ages, the life of 
the individual cells, whose harmonic interrelation is the 
structural basis of our existence, has. changed hardly 
at all. Their capacity for adaptation to circum stances 
is pretty much what it always was. Civilization has 
modified them as little as it has modified the ant or the 
bee. Thus is philosophically explained the increase 
recently noticeable in what are called metabolic disorders 
| —that is, disturbances in those chemical processes which 
are the phenomenal expression of the workings of that 
taborate bodily machinery which is controlled and 
ordered, not by our conscious and reasoning mind, but 
by that internal deity which has been called the uncon- 
scious mind. 

On the emotional, even more than on what we call 
the physical, plane, civilization has raised many diflicult 
problems. It is often supposed that. wholesale neurosis 
isa post-War product. But more than half a century 
ago Dr. George Beard, in a book called -tmerican Nervous- 
nest, wrote: “A new crop of diseases has sprung up 
in America, of. which Great Britain until lately knew 
nothing, or but little., A class of functional diseases 
of the nervous system, now beginning to be known 
tverywhere in civilization, seem to have first taken 
root under an American sky. whence their seed is being 
distributed. The chief cnd primary cause of this 
development and very rapt increase of nervousness 
modern civilization, which is distinguished from the 
éncient by these five characteristics: steam-power, 
the periodical Press, the telegraph, the sciences, anc 
the mental activity of women. All. this is modern ; 
and no age, no country and no form of civilization, 
net Greece, nor Rome, nor Spain, nor the Netherlands, 
in the days of their glory, possessed such maladies.” 

Our emotional capacities are born in us; so also is 
their tendency to react to certain special provoéants. 
In the absence of those provocants, the complementary 






































CIVILIZATION 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


emotions are apt to remain dormant. Our emotions 
are the subjective manifestations of our relation with 
the outside world; and they are intimately associated 
with the harmonious working of our most fundamental 
and most essential bodily processes. In these days, 
we hear much about sublimation, and it is true that 
effective substitutes can often be found for those primitive 
stimuli to which our emotions have traditionally reacted. 
But the sublimate or substitute, if it is to serve, must 
have much in common with the primitive thing it 
would replace. 

Figures of average longevity do not provide a complete 
index to the health of.a people. Owing to our mastery 
of many of those disorders which formerly were responsi- 
ble for the destruction of large numbers of young lives, 
our average longevity has materially increased. This 
does not, however, prove that average health has cor- 
respondingly improved. Among the insured population 
of this country, there were, last year, over twenty-nine 
million weeks of certified sickness ; but very rarely was 
the sickness due to causes that figure prominently in the 
Registrar-General’s Mortality Tables. These people were 
sick, but not mortally sick. 

Though, of course, the best way to deal with the evil 
fruits of civilization is, so far as is possible, to prevent 
their maturation, this ideal line of therapy is not in every 
instance practicable. What is our second line of defence ? 
That which the ingenuity of man has brought about, the 
further exercise of that ingenuity can, not infrequently, 
-so modify as to bring it into harmony with man’s psycho- 
physiology, which is too firmly established to adapt 
itself to every new circumstance. We cannot give up 
reading books, because readin? may injure the sight ; or 
machinery, because the normal ear is not attuned to its 
We can, of course, improve our printing, and 
lessen offensive jut here the optician, the 
acoustic mechanician, the artificer of shoes and of cloth- 
ing, all have their parts to play and their contributions 


noise. 
sound. 


to make. 

However life may be on the moral plane, the physio- 
logical life of man is evidently one of endless compromise 
and endless adaptation, of making ends meet. There 
is nothing sacred or anathema, either in that initial gift 
which we call “ nature.” or in that developed and realized 
“talent ” which we call artificiality or civilization. But 
our possible range is limited by the length of our leash, 
Our social impulses are responsible for much of the com- 
plication of our lives, but it is in the further development 
of these impulses that our hope of salvation lies. ‘True 
hygiene is intimately associated with the fundamental 
sociological doctrine. of -Christianity—the -doctrine that 
everv man, woman and child has a life to live, a soul to 
save, and a part in the great cosmic drama to act. Man 
has travelled far from the world into which his forbears 
were born. He finds himself in a strange country, 
previously unexplored. It is small wonder if occasionally 
he finds himself wandering along courses which he needs 
must retrace. His ultimate success will depend on his 
readiness to recognize his liability to error, and on his 
ability to find his way back to the line along which alone 
continued progress is possible. 
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THE MALNUTRITIONS OF POVERTY AND WEALTH 


By D. H. C. GIVEN 


HE complete Health story of modern Civilization 
has never been written. Nutritional and digestive 
disorders belong to its later chapters, but if one is to see 
them in their true perspective it is necessary to review 
what has gone before. The key to its interpretation is a 
knowledge of man’s physiological requirements for the 
attainment and maintenance of good health. 

I acquired this knowledge as the result of eight 
years’ study, and practice of Health Promotion in a 
primitive labouring community of mixed Asiatic races on 
H.M. Naval Base, Singapore. With the aid of this key 
one can read our health story as clearly from history as 
from our records of mortality. It will be found that the 
one corroborates the other. Our health today is exactly 
what civilization has made it. 

Man’s health requirements are defined in the following 


formula : 
GOOD HEALTH RECIPE. 


(a) Basis—a sound Health Heritage from healthy stock. 
this we have to depend on our parents and forbears. 

(6) SouND BODY-BUILDING—three essential ingredients : 

(i.) Food—which must be right as regards quantity—meaning 
that a balance must be struck between energy intake 
(food) and energy output (work); and as regards quality 
—wNature supplies this important attribute. 

Work or exercise.—Exercise is essential for the mainten- 

ance of physical harmony, perfect functioning of organs, 

co-ordination of function, and the fitness of the athlete. 

(A wrong balance between these two ingredients carries 

heavy penalties. Food and exercise are complementary 

to one another and must be studied as partners.) 

Fresh air and sunshine—indispensable for the proper 

nutrition and growth of the body. 

(A defect in one or other ingredient not only affects 
the present generation, but also undermines the Health 
heritage of generations to come. This means deprecia- 
tion of stock, which expresses itself in subnormality— 
low vitality and poor physique—and a predisposition to 
disease and premature death.) 

(c) HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT. (An_insanitary environment is 
responsible for a host of deadly infective diseases, but it does 
not necessarily de-value the Health Heritage if the body- 
building ingredients are up to standard.) 


For 


(ii.) 


(iii.) 


Man’s health requirements, therefore, are mostly the free 
gifts of God. Nature provides practically all the ingredi- 
ents. 

England discarded the formula nearly two centuries 
ago, and the world followed her lead. The penalties are 
cumulative; today they are colossal. We can _ trace 
clearly from our history how a formula productive of ill- 
health was evolved in four phases—the first three telling 
a long story of ‘* wrong-doing”’ that created massive 
stock impoverishment ; whilst, during the fourth phase, 
** wrong-living ** became general. 

The story began in 1760 with the Agricultural Revolu- 
tion and the wholesale enclosure of commons, thereby 
destroying the peasant village and creating poverty on 
the land. From this we have never recovered.’ The 
best stock left the land and is still leaving it. The residue 
is paying the penalty of ‘‘ stock impoverishment.” 

The story is continued even more ruthlessly in the 
Industrial Revolution of 1785—1840—the blackest era in 
our health history. The resultant destruction of life and 
health soon created public alarm that led to a great awak- 
ening. A new era dawned with the ‘abolition of child 
labour, and the introduction of measures aimed at over- 
coming the diseases of dirt and polluted water supplies, 
We compensated and we compromised, but we only 
alleviated. We did not abolish the causes of stock 
impoverishment. 

Lastly, we reached a state of affairs directly referable 
ta wrong living, whereby the balance between food taken 


and work done is'upset. This phase began about 188) 
an era of prosperity for the confectioner and pastryen), 
Thenceforth diseases, formerly the monopoly of the « id 
rich,” were brought more and more within reach of th 
masses. This popularizing is unprecedented in the anh 
of past civilizations ; and diseases acquired new destny, 
tive properties. . 

Dental disease is as old as civilization; so proba 
are appendicitis and many other “ surgical” discas. 
but the new feature is the ever-increasing prevalene: 
of nutritional and digestive disorders among all ¢las, 
of the population. A new element in their producti 
is food-refinement, a practice that is being increasins 
copied from us by primitive races, with disastro, 
consequences. 

The worker today has a machine to work for hi) 
a ’bus to take him to and from work, and he lives y 
cheap luxury fare. This means overwork of one x 
of organs (the digestive and excretive), and underwear 
of another set (the circulatory and muscular), yitj 
consequences harmful to both. It implies also deficjey 
i.eration of the blood, and a shortage of oxygen to combi 
surplus waste-products with results comparable yit) 
those from the use of an overrich mixture in the petri 
engine. 

Refined foods, because of their greed for OXY ge, 
accentuate the oxygen shortage. They are too combustibk 
and it is to this that they owe their stimulating propertic 
Moreover, the appetite they create is an artificial on 
Hence the gradual accumulation of unburnt “ clinker’ 
in the blood, “ carbonization,” which is the fons ¢ 
origo of septic infection, of surgical and dental disease 
of diabetes, cancer, and a host of so-called metaboli 
disorders. 

Be it noted that this last phase has been superimpose 
on a long history of stock impoverishment. 


Nature steps in to right a wrong. It would seem that 


for the suecess of the universal scheme, poor stock 
must be eliminated. Hence influenza, respiratory ani 
infectious diseases, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever ani 
rheumatic heart disease, comprehensively defined « 
“The Diseases of Poverty.” Hence, also, the no les 
numerous or less sinister ‘* Diseases of Riches.” 


Thus, life today has become a compromise betweet 


two extremes, poverty and riches. Together, their speci 
disorders account for 80 per cent. of all deaths—43 pe 
cent. poverty, 37 per cent. riches.* 


Modern civilization is founded on the religion of money. 


which is reponsible for what Dean Inge has aptly define 





as “ Fatty degeneration of the Conscience.” 


Consider the most popularly terrifying of all disease f 


Cancer is the story of a cell gone mad. Breaking awa 
from its normal habitat, it starts a wandering caret! 
living and growing at the expense of other organs. Not 
a body cell does not lose its sanity without considerabl 
provocation extending over a prolonged period—29, # 
even 60 years. 


It is significant that 75 per cent. of the cancer attack 0 


man falls upon the much-abused digestive organs (60 p@ 
cent. in woman). 





* Refers to the Census Year 1921, when 1920, 1922 were includ: 
for the mean of three years. (Registrar General’s Decent 
Supplement, England and Wales, 1921.) 
excess has passed from the side of Poverty to Riches. 


Is it assuming too much to conclutth 
that wrong living provides the provocative agent, whik'f 
abuse or disuse of an organ determines the location’ 





Within 10 years tf 
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the Wey 
Idk 
ch of th Today it is universally accepted that diseases which were once regarded as incurable 
he ann can be safely and simply eradicated by natural methods. . . . The history of Champneys 
r destry, provides the most definite and exemplary instance of this. Champneys is indeed the 
home of Nature Cure in this country,and its fame is built up on the testimony and 
niet experience of hundreds from all parts of the world, who have been restored from a 
4 ab state of chronic ill health to complete strength and vigour. Champneys is ideally 
Alseases situated six hundred feet up in the Chilterns, is luxuriously appointed and possesses 
revalen the latest scientific equipment. The following ailments have been successfully 
All class. treated there :— 
roduetig, Anaemia, Asthma. Jaundice. 
reasinck: Bladder Troubles, Blood Troubles, Back- Kidney Diseases. 
eis Ngly aches, Bright’s Disease, Bronchitis. Leucorrhoea, Liver Diseases, Lumbago. 
lisastroy Catarrh of all kinds, Colitis. Lung Troubles. 
4) Diabetes, Digestive Disorders, Dyspepsia. Mucous Colitis. 
Eczema. Nephritis, Nervousness, Neurasthenia, 
Gall Bladder Troubles, Gastritis, Gland Neuritis. 
for hi Troubles, Goitre. Obesity. 
: Hardened Arteries, Heart Troubles, High Pancreas Troubles, Pernicious Anaemia. 
lives on Blood Pressure. Rheumatic Troubles of all kinds. 
7 Indigestion (Chronic). Uterine Troubles. Women's Ailments. 
One se . i 
aii All treatment is under the personal direction of 
WORK 
r), wit THE PRINCIPAL, STANLEY LIEF, N.D., D.O., D.C. 
deficient Write for Brochure No. 12 today to the Secretary, 
combi 


“| JEF'S NATURE-CURE RESORT 


CHAMPNEYS, TRING, HERTS. 
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Aree! health essence of sunlight... . just 
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” 3 : : : is safe, simple and a lifelong invest- 
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Despite the handicap of 170 years of underfeeding, 
farming occupations still hold the palm for health. 
One hundred and seventy years ago, 70 per cent. of 
our population lived and worked on the land. The 
occupation of agricultural labourer is one of the few 
that succeeds in overtaking its birth handicap. As 
compared with the more prosperous farmer, the labourer 
suffers a much higher mortality from the diseases of 
poverty during the early vears of life. He reaches terms 
of equality at 35, and thenceforth begins to win back 


S=S= 
his losses. In the final reckoning, their respective Mortality 
ranks, in open competition with 162 other Occupations 
as ninth and eleventh. No other occupations conform y 
closely to the requirements of the good health recipe, 

We can no longer close our eyes to the fact that 
modern civilization, unless we change its direction 
will drive mankind to destruction. 

We must begin with the restoration of physical and 
emotional harmony. This implies three things—mo, 
work, plain fare, and good will among men, 


CIVILIZED DEFORMITIES 


By A. MACGOWAN 


N these days, when more and more people are engaged 

in occupations involving little physical exertion, 

several deformities rare among those leading a more 
natural life have become common. 

The main cause of such abnormalities is muscular 
weakness, due to the absence of reasonable exercise 
evenly spaced throughout the week, and to the lack of 
fresh air and sunlight during the working day. In the 
evenings, if one is mentally exhausted, there is little 
inclination for games of a strenuous nature ; whilst the 
week-end is frequently spent in straining muscles unused 
to heavy muscular effort. The lack of fresh air lowers 
the resistance of the body to infection, and hinders the 
recuperative power of its various components. 

The muscles, by retaining the bones in their natural 
relationship, add considerably to the strength of the 
body. If for any reason the muscular system is reduced 
in efliciency, the bones are called upon to bear a greater 
load than they can normally hold, and changes in shape, 
and variations in position, may result. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the child, as the growing bones 
readily adapt themselves to new stresses and strains. 

In the early years of life when the child is at school, 
the commonest results of muscular weakness are lateral 
spinal curvature or Scoliosis, and flat foot. If a child 
is allowed persistently to sit with one shoulder drooping, 
the muscles on one side are stretched; and, as they 
consequently work at a mechanical disadvantage, the 
spine becomes curved and the curve is rapidly increased 
by the constant pull of the muscles on the concave 
side. If still untreated, the deformity becomes per- 
manent, as the bones adapt themselves to the altered 
lines of force, and the bony segments of the spine take 
the shape of the bones of an arch. 

Flat foot presents a similar problem, the shape of the 
foot being maintained by the muscles of the sole. The 
two bony arches, one from great toe to heel, the other 
across the foot at the base of the toes, are held by a 
series of small muscles joining their extremities. If 
the muscles fail, the bones, after a short period of 
resistance, lose their natural relationship and the arch 
collapses. The long, narrow foot is particularly liable 
to this malady, as the muscles are long and thin, and 
the extremities of the longitudinal arch widely separated. 
Adequate exercises designed to develop these muscles 
will ensure a powerful foot, while any form of mechanical 
support will allow the muscles to relax still more. 


Flat foot, when met with in early adult life, may be the 
result of injudicious exercises causing strains of the foot 
that are often disregarded. When the foot is submitted 
to frequent renewals of this excessive foree, the muscles 
may fail and allow the bones and ligaments to bear the 
whole weight of the body unsupported. Badly designed 
shoes which cramp the foot do not allow the natural 


movements to be performed, and render the musculatyy 
inefficient, stultifying the natural elasticity  essentig 
for muscular development, and therefore Weakening 
the foot as a whole. 

Rest, in the acute stages, and systematic exerciss 
later, will restore the foot to its former healthy stat, 
The general health must also be improved, as there js 
so often a diminution in the recuperative powers of 
those who suffer from the disability. 

Two classieal sedentary deformities of working yeay 
are now completely over-shadowed. In tailors and 
weavers, the friction of the hard bench commonly 
resulted in an enlargement of the ankle bone in one case 
and a swelling of the thigh in the other. At the present 
time, the prominent disabilities attending these occupa: 
tions are curvature of the spine in the form of a forward 
bend, flat foot, and a loss of power in the abdominal 
muscles, 

The sufferer from the first of these disabilities, whose 
muscles are already flabby from disuse, probably spends 
most of his time bending or stooping ; and, as the muscles 
are unable to exert constant corrective force, they sag 
and allow the curve to become permanent. The bones are 
adapted to the new strain and gradually become altered 
in shape. The chest suffers a reduction in size, and the 
power of expansion is diminished, the lungs and heart 
working at a disadvantage. With this alteration in the 
chest, the blood is not properly oxygenated by the 
lungs, and the circulation may also be impaired, leading 
to further debility and the formation of a vicious circk. 
This can be prevented by systematic exercises designed 
to strengthen the weak muscles of the back, and to 
encourage natural deep breathing. But active interest 
is essential, as only too often “ slack back ” and “ slack 
mind ” go together. 

A progressive loss in the elasticity of the abdominal 
muscles is common in the later years of life, but may be 
present earlier in life when faulty posture and “ slumping” 
is habitual. The organs of the abdomen depend partly a 
the support of the outside. muscles for the maintenance 
of their position, if this fails, there occurs a sagging of the 
viscera and a proportionate deterioration in function. 
Food stagnates and harmful poisons may be formed and 
later absorbed, with consequent loss of health and 
vigour, leading to further muscular slackness. 

When the condition is very far advanced, relief can be 
obtained by the use of supports ; but, if there is any powet 
left, exercises to strengthen the abdominal wall wil 
relieve the symptoms, and a natural cure will result. 
Prevention is, of course, the ideal and any tendency 
slouch should be immediately corrected and not permitted 
to become habitual. 

From what has been said, it should be plain that all the 
deformities can be prevented, mainly by regular, 
opposed to violent and spasmodic, exercise. 
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portalit of great aid in the prevention of this deformity is the 
Pations woice of properly designed footwear and clothing. 
’ ; 
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Fashion is still responsible for many common deformities, 
though tight lacing no longer distorts ribs and abdomen. 
toes, bunions, and shortening of the leg muscles 
ia women by the use of high heels are still far too fre- 
quently seen. These are all preventable by the use of 
ghocs with adequate toe room, and so cut as to provide 
g flat horizontal platform on which the heel can rest, 
eabling it to bear its proportion of the body weight, 
and thus avoiding the pushing of the foot, en masse, 
towards the toe of the shoe. 

At school and at work, seats should be designed to 
eure comfort and an easy, natural attitude. Desks 
and benches must be of suitable height for the occupant, 

culature i so.as to prevent the cramping and straining of the muscles 
‘ssentig| [fof arms and back. Above all, the “ daily dozen ” should 
akening be performed with regularity and determination. 


‘vis ARE WE LOSING OUR 
here SPECIAL SENSES ? 


ver ~ ~ , r 
S of By G. P. CROWDEN 

§ the maintenance of the natural efficiency of our 
special senses, hearing, vision and smell, endangered 
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Sg ; ie a. panini 
- bythe strain and conditions of contemporary civilization ? 
monly . , ; 
pony Between five and six per cent. of young men medically 
€ Ase : ee : : 
ast, BF examined for service in the Army are rejected as unfit 
ores ; : ; : : 
Preset Because of disease of the middle ear, including deafness ; 


CCU: ; ‘ , tel ; ; 
of and, while car disease is the principal single medical 
ore Reig : ain 
‘a cause of rejection, a further three or four per cent. fail 
omina 


on grounds of grossly defective vision. Recent investiga- 
tions among elementary school children show that impair- 
Whose BP nent of h -aring in one or both ears is present in from six 
pends Ftp eight per cent. of children of school age, and the returns 
uscles B of the Board of Education show that, approximately, 95 
Y 883 visual defects and cases of eye disease are found among 
esate ® every 1,000 children examined. As regards the sense of 
tere smell, no special examination is usually carried out, and 
the any loss of natural acuity may perhaps be accounted an 
heart advantage in the artificially created environments in 
n the F whic the major part of our lives are spent. No doubt 
the lack of use and the almost universal practice of smoking 
ading Fare causes of the diminished acuity of this sense among 


ick, civilized people in comparison with the native. 
igned First of all, let us consider the ears, and specially note 
. OF that the very fact of herding together as we do in towns 
pes and cities, in schools, places of amusement and transport 
slack vehicles, immeasurably increases the risk of spread of 
ul those conditions which commonly lead to impairment of 
wk hearing function. It is a well-established fact that the 
) »f£ common diseases of childhood—measles, scarlet fever, 
“| whooping cough, or recurrent colds in the head—are 
«i liable to cause disease of the middle ear. In such cases 
the infection spreads to the car from the nose and throat ; and 
on any accumulation of secretion or pus in the middle ear, 
an cavity behind the ear drum, rapidly causes pain; and 
we occasionally the internal pressure causes the drum to 
perforate, and a chronic discharge may ensue unless 
A the condition is promptly and properly treated. 
na A chronic infection of the middle ear not only 
wil results in permanent impairment of hearing, but is a 
uk menace to general health, and it cannot be too strongly 
44 emphasized that the ears of childrcn need particular 
he attention during, and after, the common diseases of child- 
hood. Any pain or discharge should ke reported to 
the the doctor. Partial deafness and chronic middle-car 
a disease are most frequently due to neglect in childhood, 
owing to the failure of parents to recognize the seriousness 
of everyday ills because of their common occurrence. 
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BONE-CONDUCTION 


FORTIPHONE 


This is the most ingenious aid for the deaf ever invented. It solves 
the problem of middle-ear deafness by utilising the natural sound- 
conductivity of the bones cof the head. 


The tiny receiver of the Bone-conduction Fortiphone is worn 
BEHIND the ear. All sounds are thus conveyed, through the bones 
of the head, direct to the inner ear. The channel of the ear is not 
used at all. So the actual obstacle io hearing is “ short-circuited.” 
Deaf people, trying the Bone-conduction Fortiphone for the first 
time, express astonishment not only at its amazing power to make 
them hear, but also at its delightful purity of tone and its almest 
human naturalness. Even the almost stone-deaf can now hear and 
enjoy conversation, church services, plays, concerts, talkies, wireless, 
etc., as distinctly and easily as those whose natural hearing is perfect. 


There is nothing to hold. 
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Nothing to make you conspicuous. On 


a man the Fortiphone Bone-conduction receiver is scarcely noticeable. 
On a woman it can be quite invisible. And it is so light and coms 
fortable that you soon forget you are wearing it. 

With the Bone-conduction Fortiphone you hear as you have always 
longed to hear—awithout cffort or embarrassment. It is truly a 
marvellous invention, tor it is bringing a new life of hearing to 
thousands who had lost al! hope. 


Call for FREE TEST 
or send Coupon for Illustrated 
Price List and Home Trial Offer 
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hearing aids in your own 
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YOU, TOO, CAN EXPERIENCE 
THE JOY OF PERFECT HEARING 


Science’s latest and greatest 
achievement in the 


relief of DEAFNESS 
THE BONE- 
conpuction SONOTONE 


With _ this instrument, 
which conveys sound through the bones 
of the head direct to the auditory nerves, 
the agony of deafness becomes a thing 
of the pastas easily remediable as some 
slight imperfection of sight. People who 
had not heard for years—people who had 
required things written down for them, 
are hearing without effort the natural 
tones of the human voice—the sweet song 
of birds—the whole world of social intercourse has been opened 
to them anew. The SONOTONE is small, light, inconspicuous, 
simplicity itself to operate. Accept our offer of a FREE trial in your 


marvellous new 





own home, without 
obligation. Call or 
send this coupon for 
full details. 





SONOTONE, 
135 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
Please tell me more about the SONOTONE 
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book ever written. As easy and exciting to read as any 
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This book will fascinate you because it deals with your 
intimate self and will hold your interest from the first 
to the last page. You will marvel at the wonderful 





intricate, intelligent way in which Nature has. planned |P YSI00 
your organs so as to ensure perfect results. You will | or fine 
understand yourself and your health will be the better in or silk 
consequence of that understanding. yal 
John o’? London says: “It does serve its purpose of making held te 
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industries, notably beiler-making and 
ting in ship construction, the hearing apparatus of 
has to withstand conditions of noise and 
vessure-change in the air which impose too great a strain 
on the delicate mechanism of the ear, and among such 
F yorkers the incidence and severity of deafness in both 
ears is particularly high. In this case, the impairment of 
Shearing is not duc to disease but may be regarded as an 
Hattempt on the part of the human body to protect itself 
against the continued discomfort which would be caused 
by such loud noises reaching an ear possessing normal 
sensitivity to sound. However, when not at work, these 
men are at a social disadvantage, and therefore, if means 
are available for either diminishing the noise of machines 
or protecting the cars of the workers, then in the interests 
of human welfare such measures should be adopted. 


In certain 






yive 
the worker 











Inregard to vision, it may be pointed out that from the 
earliest times man has made use of artificial sources of 
slight. but never in the history of the world has he used his 
Feyes so much and under such varying conditions of illu- 
' nination as he does today. The invention of printing in the 
Fjifteenth century and the spread of education naturally 
Pied to a greater and greater number of individuals using 
Ptheir eyes for near vision for long periods ; and, in 
‘addition, as line after line of type is read, more frequent 
and many more movements of the delicate eye muscles are 
‘made than would be necessary in viewing relatively large 
Fand distant objects in out-of-door life. Moreover, the 
P yarying size of type and the colour contrast in materials 
and fabrics necessitate appropriate illumination for clear 

vision; whilst the smaller the object, whether it be type 
‘or fine work in industry (e.g., filaments of electric lamps 
or silk threads of hosiery) the nearer must the object be 
held to the eve in order to furnish a large enough image 
onthe retina for clear definition of detail to be appreciated. 
It is evident, therefore, that at the present time we 


/ use our eyes for near vision to a far greater extent than 
© did our forefathers, and small wonder is it, inasmuch as 
‘viewing a near object necessitates an effort on the part of 


the eye to focus the object and to converge both eyes on 
to it, that eve-strain and visual defects are of common 


occurrence. In some industries it has keen found desirable 


» for workers with perfectly normal vision to use spectacles 


at their work in order to prevent eve-strain, and thus 


‘preserve the good sight which they naturally possess. 
| Fortunately, school authorities pay very careful attention 
F to defects of vision, the eyesight of every child in the 
© elementary schools being carefully tested and, when neces- 


If neglected and un- 


corrected, eve defects are a common cause of headaches, 


and limit the worker’s capacity for work. It should be 


> more widely known that bad lighting and glare, both of 
© which are very commonly met with both in houses and in 


) that malnutrition predisposes to defective vision ; and 
© that, in convalescence after illness, the eyes of children 
» are more liable to be affected by excessive use. 


While the sense of smell is of far less importance in our 


| civilization than is hearing or vision, the maintenance 
of a clear air-way through the nose is essential to health. 
If you cannot hold a coin by the rim between your lips — 
te, not gripped by the teeth 
you are 


for a minutes or so, then 
a mouth-breather, and your lungs are being 
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Known and appreciated all over the world— 
preserving all the tonic properties of the 
orange in its delightful flavour. 

“The Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ 
CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 




















HEALTH 
IN CIVILIZATION 


That civilized man gets more out of life—qualitatively and 


quantitatively—than does the uncultured savage seems 
fairly certain. Nevertheless, it would be the blindest com- 
placency to regard our present average level of health as 
satisfactory. We have learned how to control most of the 
great epidemic diseases in which microscopic organisms 
play the important causative part; but, by the alterations 
we have brought about in our environment, and by the 
life-habits 
have severely taxed the adaptive power of our inherent 


changes in that have ensued therefrom, we 
physiological faculties. 

From a hygienic point of view, perhaps the two outstand- 
ing characteristics of civilized life, as contrasted with the 
simple life of what we may call natural man, are the 
greater ease with which all of us, even the poorest, attain 
the food we desire; and an increasing sedentariness of 
occupation. As a consequence, our bodily fires are apt 
to be over-fuelled, whilst the combustion of that fuel is 
apt to be slow; with the result that our eliminative organs 
are burdened with more work than they.can accomplish, 
so that the waste products of metabolism lie stagnant in 
of Many of the 
diseases of civilization have their origin in this stagnation. 
We the 


removal of the potential poisons that so soon accumulate 


the interstices the tissues. so-called 


can do much to lessen evil by facilitating the 


within us. It is as a contributory agent in this important 
work that ENO's “ Fruit Salt” 
been found helpful. 


has, by so many people, 


‘This preparation, which is a combination of fruit acids 
with simple alkalis, should. not be regarded as a drug; it 
merely provides, in a perfectly natural way, the stimulus 
ENO's 
is not appreciably absorbed into the blood- 


that modern diet and modern habits fail to give. 
“Fruit Salt” 
stream, and unlike most aperient drugs, it has no irritating 
effect on the delicate intestinal lining. 

A spoonful of ENO taken in a glass of water first thing 
constitutes a refreshing, | stimulating, 
It is well to follow it with a cup of 


every morning 
effervescent drink. 
tea or coffee. The beneficial effect on the general health 
and on the energy and spirits will be apparent almost 
at once. 

ENO's “ Fruit Salt” is entirely free from any trace of the 
aperient salts, such as 
‘The agreeableness of ENO is due entirely to 


nauseous mineral Epsom and 


Glauber. 
the ready and uniform solubility of the granules, to their 
purity, and to the sparkling effervescence that accompanies 
their solution. No sugar, or artificial flavouring matter, 
is added. 


9 


Eno costs 1/6 or (double quantity) 2/6. 


Enos Fruit Salt’ 


The words Eno and “Fruit Salt” are registered trade marks, 
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deprived of the filtered, warmed and humidified air which 
it is the function of the nose to provide ; for the various 
passages which make up the nose constitute a natural 
and efficient air-conditioning apparatus. The common 
cold and other catarrhal conditions of the nose and throat, 
which are far too prevalent, may, if neglected, lead to more 
serious disease. Perhaps the best safeguard against these 
conditions is afforded by the cultivation in the child of 
good habits of nasal hygiene and the encouragement of 
open-air life and physical recreation. Many of us let our 
children be cooped up in cinemas and such places when 
they should be in the playing fields. The sight of a queue 
of young children waiting at the door of a cinema at 
10 a.m. on a sunny Saturday morning, while the playing 
fields near by are empty, should prick our hygienic 
conscience, if we have one. 


Whilst this age of machinery and “ provided ” amuse- 
ment makes less and less call on brawn and bone, the 
special senses are, from the cradle to the grave, being 
called upon to stand the strain of ever-increasing stimula- 
tion. We must have a care lest, by becoming “ civilized ” 
too rapidly, we fail to realize till too late the limitations 
of the human machine, and thus undermine the future of 
the race. 


ANXIETY, A DISEASE OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By GODWIN BAYNES 


ROM a point of view on the surface the variety and 
profusion of the maladies to which the civilized mind 
is liable seem unlimited. A mere inventory of so-called 
nervous diseases would occupy the whole of my allotted 
space. But even if I were to attempt a description of 
one or other aspect of the neurotic mechanism, we 
should not be appreciably nearer the heart of the 
problem. For the most perfect clinical description of a 
disease can only demonstrate how a man is sick: it 
says nothing about why he is sick. 


Psychological medicine has elaborated a number of 
explanatory systems, all of which, in their several ways, 
attempt to answer this question, But however hotly 
we may differ in our conception of the cause of nervous 
diseases, all medical psychologists are agreed that the 
prevailing emotional state underlying every kind of 
neurotic manifestation is that of anxiety. Civilized 
life provides innumerable devices and diversions where- 
with this most insidious enemy may be camouflaged, but 
if we scrutinize the faces of our fellow-men we are forced 
to adinit that the civilized mind is ljiterally haunted 
by enxiety. We may say to ourselves that the stress 
of keeping pace with the enormously expanded machinery 
of industrial organization is responsible for it; or we 
may peer, with Freud, down the age-long avenue of the 
past and agree with his conclusion that we share unwit- 
tingly in the first ineracicable deed of parricide. But 
whichever of these views we adopt, we are equally 
doomed, since we can neither modify the first nor expiate 
the second, 














Anxicty is a mood that knows not what it fears. If 
we know what it is we fear we can reason with it, and 
Our first task, therefore, must be 
to give a name to the nameless dread. 


even learn from it. 


There are many races who are still living in the 
primordial food-gathering state of pre-civilized mankind. 
These indigenous peoples, such as the Eskimo, certain 
tribes of Californian Indians, the Bushmen of Africa, 


the Punan of Borneo, the Andamanese, &c., liye ‘al 
outskirts of the world, in small communities Wi 
scarcely a vestige of the hierarchy of social Power j é 
characterizes the collectivized nations and especig 

those that created civilization. They have obstings 
rejected every civilizing means of safeguarding , 
improving upon, their precarious mode of life, Obsens 

who have lived among them all agree that they g 
in positive human virtue. Women have equal . 
with men; children and the aged are respected, 
are not cruel, avaricious, or quarrelsome. They 
be enslaved, and among these peoples anxicty is unkngs 
The element of fear is naturally present: in theiriyg 
but it is focussed and purposive, producing alertness 
danger and immediate, effective response.* 


In contrast with this picture we have sure eyideg 
in the Sumerian epic of Gilgamish, that already int 
dawn of civilization the new god was bearing so hea} 
upon the human spirit that the forward moving str 
was checked and a contrary, renegade tendency by 
free. This tendency is personified in the myth as th 
primordial human being, Enkidu, who drinks g 
pastures with the wild animals. He is created out 
clay by Aruru the earth-goddess, in response to tj | 
prayers of the oppressed people of Erech, and he js 
cunning that no man can come near him.  Gilgamis 
however, is able to ensnare him by sending one of 
sacred girls of Ishtar’s temple to the drinking phe 
where he is seduced from his state of primordial ing 
When Enkidu sees that the animals who beled 
zecepted him, now flee at his approach, he has | 
alternative but to follow the girl back to Erech. He 
he fights for mastery with Gilgamish, who bears li 
to the ground “like a woman.” After this, a pacti 
sealed between them, and the civilizing passion 
Gilgamish enlists the support of Enkidu in fresh cag 
quests over nature. Yet throughout the epic the 
prevails the dread of outraged Nature, the primom 
goddess, who is symbolized as a monster of unbeliey 
power and frenzy, whom no one but a divinely asiif 
hero could overcome. When Enkidu dies, as a put 
ment for his sin of hybris against the goddess Ishi 
Gilgamish is left a solitary, haunted being. Berél 
his heroic mettle, he has nothing with which to-st 
off the ultimate fate of mortals, and his soul is robm 
of all pleasure in life. 4 


cenee, 


CUN 
1 ADE 


Thus, on the one hand, we find indigenous primont 
man, facing a life of constant peril and exposure with 
sense of guaranteed security. On the other hand, ¥ 
see the civilizing mind, divided between slavish annie 
and high-handed conquest ; and the more the conquent 
fortifies his position by every conceivable deviee, th 
more is he a prey to anxicty. There are number @ 
neurotic individuals whose constant aim is to create 
absolutely insulated existence into which the haz) 
and changes of life shall never enter, until finally thy 
are imprisoned in a ring of dread. The more they labout 
to exclude, the more they are possessed. 
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We can hardly escape the conclusion that civilial 
; Reduce 


man has a It is written in plain chant 
ters upon the features of the power-loving tribal deit 
who have always been avid for the bloed of hun 
victims. In collectivized societies there must always ™ 
scapegoats, upon whom the guilt of the renegade is 
But though the victims may placate, they never appe* 
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* A fuller portrait of the indigenous, natural man ts to be fous Reduc 


in Elliot Smith’s valuable work, Human History. 

: ; , . ee Write { 

+ One of the first kings of Erech: he is described in the my4 
as being two-thirds divine and one-third hu:nan, 
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OCEAN LINER 
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from Liverpool DECEMBER 8th 


(and alternate months thereafter) 


TO: PORTUGAL — MADEIRA — BRAZIL 
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Ro, HRISTMAS FESTIVITIES ON THE AMAZON 
Th as t 

"“\# WEEKS £75 to £100 
se to th INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 

1 he js 


INGLE AND DOUBLE 
BEDDED CABINS 
0 INSIDE ROOMS 


Booth Line 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, 3, OR 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


For full particulars 
and illustrated booklet 
apply to Dept. No. 4 
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Xmas eWivler 
Cruises 


“ HOMERIC ” (35,000 tons) Dec. 21. 
Christmas Cruise. 


From Southampton to Lisbon, Madeira, Canary Isles and 
the Tropics. 
15 Days from 26 gns. 


WINTER AND SPRING CRUISES 


“HOMERIC” (35,000 tons) “‘ LACONIA ” (20,000 tons) 
From Southampton. From Liverpool. 


Rates 

Date. Itineraries. Days. from 
JAN. 26 West Indies, Madeira .. ay. ae 90 gns. 
FEB. 6 Mediterranean, Istanbul «= 55 gns. 
MAR. 16 Mediterranean, Egypt .. on ian 48 gns. 
APRIL18 Riviera, Italy, N. Africa «oe 28 gns. 


“ FRANCONIA” WORLD CRUISE 


Southern Hemisphere, january to June, 1935. 
From 395 gnms., including standard shore excursions. 


Write for detailed programmes to Cunard White Star, 
Ltd., London, Liverpool or lecal offices and agents. 


Cunard While Slav 
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“AN HEAVY 
me DEPRESSION 
wr OVER ICELAND 
VON 
SOUTH" 


Leave 
WINTER 
behind 


Take one of the 
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wef SUNSHINE TOURS 
- labor HRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 
ours to SOUTH AFRICA 
Nov, 30 and Dec. 28, 1934. 
vile 11 and Feb. 1, 1935. 


charwie duced Return Fares to 

leit Capetown: 

cert Ist 2nd Tourist 

hunt 90, £601, £30 ‘ciass 
| eFares to other South African Ports 

yays i on application. 


‘ISSURCHRISIMAS TOURS TO 





ppeas4 MADEIRA 

__— Bec. 14 and 21, 1934, from 
— Southampton. 

ye foul 





Reduced Return Fare £201stcl. 


e my 
ee West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Local Agents. 
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Write for illustrated folders to: Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


























‘The Cruise of Enchantment’ 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON, JANUARY 22, 1935 
BY THE LUXURIOUS TURBINE STEAMER 


ASTURIAS 


22,000 tons gross. 
A twenty-thousand mile romantic winter 
cruise to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
colourful Java, mysterious Bali, also West 
and South Africa. 65 days of glorious 
from 145 guineas. 


EXCLUSIVELY FIRST CLASS 


ROYAL MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., America House, Cockspur Street, 

S.W.1, Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, E.C.4, South- 

ampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow 
or Local Agents. 


sunshine. Fares 


ROYAL MAIL FOR CRUISING AT ITS BEST 
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the jealous deity, as the Western nations learned afresh 
in 1914. 

The renegade tendency, then, is that dreaded shadow 
of the civilizing genius which ever and anon breaks away, 
threatening to forsake or undermine the whole complex 
experiment. Modern literature and drama abounds in 
this theme ; and was not D. H. Lawrence himself a pas- 
sionate renegade who, like Enkidu, fled back again to 
the arms of the primordial goddess ? 

This retrograde undettow which manifests itself, not 
only in the politieal-archaism of Fascism, Communism 
and Hitlerism, but*also in the primitive psychology of 
Christian Science and the Oxford Group movement, not 
to mention the nostalgia for the primitive in modern 
painting, sculpture and music, is ‘surely the cultural 
recoil that was bound to come when ‘the millennial 
momentum, that has carried the ark of Christendom for 
the last two thousand years, was spent. Naturally, 


when we stand spell-bound before the scientific and in- | 
dustrial achievements of modern man, we do not observe | 


signs of fatigue or despair; but, if we turn to the debit 


side, the army of neurotics, the unadapted, the ex- : 
patriated, the warped and twisted lives, the hosts of the 


unemployed, we must realize that the problem of the 


renegade tendency haunts civilization today just as it’ 


did in the time of Gilgamish. 


Whether or not mankind will find a way to make peace ; 


with outraged nature in the unconscious, collective way, 
it is impossible to foretell: But no one who has ever 
looked below the surface of civilized life can deny that 
we have become estranged from our original birthright. 
We cannot go back on our tracks as Lawrence intended, 
since our cultural inheritance and goal are as vital to us 
as is the earlier and deeper loyalty to Nature. We are 
conditioned by these two loyalties, and it serves us little 
to conceive ourselyes as the favoured children of the 
later god, if we therewith ignore the fact that, compared 
with the natural piety of our food-gathering ancestors, 
we are the arch-criminals in the older kinship of nature. 
Or, expressed differently, what kind of satisfaction does a 
man get from outstanding success in business or public 
life, if his love-nature is dwarfed and the soul within him 
petrified ? 

The major problem of the civilized mind today is not 
essentially different from that of earlier epochs. It is 
greater in extent because the momentum of civilization 
has brought us farther from our original base, and the 
impetus of the two-thousand-year plan is spent. The 
renegade tendency which expresses this recoil can develop 
in two ways. It can either become a childish negation 
of the value of civilization, or a conscious and deliberate 
quest for the original state of unity within the totality 
of nature. Anxiety being the symptom of this psychic 
disunion, the only possible healing of the civilized malady 
is to submit’ to the two loyalties. Those individuals in 
whom nature and culture are grandly wedded are the free 
citizens of the earth, and the hope of civilization would 
seem to rest upon the possibility that the efficacy of this 
combination in the conscious few will galvanize the 
inertia of the unconscious many. 


The prevalence of anxiety in all its protean manifesta- 
tions merely affirms the existence of the problem of the 
inherited unconscious, because contemporary civilization 


offers the individual no fundamental guarantee. The 
collective attitude to this problem is to ignore its exist- 
ence; but the individual who realizes that wholeness of 
being can only rest upon an invulnerable foundation is 
bound, in some way or another, to come to terms with 
the unconscious. These, whether they know it or not, 
may be the pioneers of a new epoch. 


So = el 
World Tours and Winter Cruig 


Bibby. Line.—Fortnightly~ sailings from Liverpool to pi. 
Ceylon, Burma and: Straits Settlements at specially a 
fares: Gibraltar- and Marseilles are also ports of call een 
for Mediterranean tourists; Inclusive of return Pad . 
tour of Egypt can be undertaken at a cost of £76, fan 
throughout, or £103. 10s. including the Nile voyage, ~ * 

Blue Star. Line.—This..company offers three ernating 
seekers of winter sunshine. First, a 47-days * al ro% hy 
the cities bf South America via Lisbon, Madeira and Teresi: 
one. or other of their fleet of luxury liners at fares from dee 
from £105 inclusive of first-class hotel accommodation when ai 
Second, a Christmas West African eruise by the ‘ Arandonm4 
occupying 20 days from December 22nd. Fares from 347g 
inclusive. Third, a half-way round the world tour of 21.4545 
to Java, Malaya, Bali, Mauritius, South Africa, “Ceylon: me 
Arabia, Cairo and other sunny spots. The duration of thig@ 
is from January 26th to. April llth. © Port of emberkatipn 
Southampton-and- the cost from 145 guineas by the ‘ Apap 
Star.’ ; ; a G 

Booth Line.~-One thousand miles up the Amazon. is the esting, 
tion of the s.s. ‘ Hilary,’ sailing from Liverpool on December 4, 
The tour occupies seven weeks. Fares are from £75 to 
inclusive of all shore excursions. Another sailing by the -sany 
vessel will be on February 6th. 

Canadian Pacific.—Another world cruise by the famous * Emprey 
of Britain’ is due, to start from Monaco on January 23rd, Placey 
to be visited include the Mediterranean, Palestine, Egypt, Indy 
Ceylon, Siam, Java, Bali, the Philippines, China, Japan, Honoluly 


California, Panama, Cuba and New York. Return to Southampta ’ 
Including shore excursions, the minimum fap \ fe 


on May 27th. 

410 guineas. On February Ist, also from Monaco, the *Emprs 

of Australia’ will make a tour to East and South Africa and Soi) 

America, via Italy, Greece, Egypt, Kenya, Capetown, then acny 

to Buenos Ayres and up the South American coast to Trinidad a 

the West Indies, &c. Cost from 257 guineas inclusive, 
Cunard-White Star Line.—The ‘ 


Lisbon, Canary Isles, Madeira and the Tropics, Boxing Day yi/ 


be spent at Las Palmas and New Year's Day at Madeira, Fro 
A more extensive cruise by the same liner starts af 
45 days from 90 guineas, 1): 

‘Franconia,’ which on January 12th begins a voyage from Neuf 
ports, will leant 


26 guineas. > 
January 26th to the West Indies : 


York of nearly 38,000 miles, visiting 35 
Southampton on December 29th, or the connexion at New You 


may be made by the * Majestic,’ leaving this country on January 4B 
Inclusive of shore excursions, this tour costs 395 guineas, Ty 


return will be made in early June. 


Dollar Line.—Round the world as you please is the “ slogan” 
this company, which will plan such a tour over their regular stan 
ship services at fares costing from £109, or a trans-Pacific tory 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, Chiaf” 


and the Philippines. Including the Atlantie voyage, rail act 
U.S.A. or Canada and the Pacific voyage, the fares are from si 


Ellerman and Bucknall Line-—On December 15th the ‘ City de 


Exeter’ sails for South Africa, allowing passengers to carry Outs 


65 days’ tour via Madeira, Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East Londo, B 
Natal and Lourenco Marques for a sum of 80 guineas. There nf 
no hotel expenses involved and cabins on board are all scawanlh 


A similar tour may be made, starting on January 12th. 


Hellenic ‘Travellers’ Club.—The Club has chartered the Ancho-f 
Donaldson liner ‘ Letitia’ for a series of eruises during 1935. Toy 
first of these begins on February 5th from Glasgow, then visitin 
Plymouth, Gibraltar, Malaga, Algiers and Marseilles. The retuny 
; Cost per passenger, 10 guinss. 


home takes place on February 15th. 
The second cruise is longer. The duration of this 1s fro 
February 15th to March 18th, and ports of call include Marsella 
Palermo, Malta, Palestine, Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantin 
and Athens. Fare 45 guineas, 

Orient Line.—At a cost of 30s. a day one can enjoy three month 
first-class comfort on a round voyage to Australia by an Orit 
liner, 7.e., for £140 there and back, including visits to Gibralts, 
Toulon, Naples, Port Said, Aden, Colombo and the five Australi 
capitals. Sailings from Tilbury October 27th, November 0th 
December 8th, December 22nd and January 5th. 
which leaves on December 8th, is a one-class steamer. 


Pacific Line.—‘ Orbita’ 


voyages to Bermuda, Bahamas, Havana, Jamaica, Panama Can. 
Peru and Chile at fares of £110 first class, £75 second class a 
£40 third class. 

Royal Mail Line.—The ‘ Atlantis’ leaves for a Christmas crs 
on December 21st to West Africa and the Atlantic Is 
Madeira, Gambia, Sierra Leone and Las Palmas are visited : 20. 
cruise. Fares from 34 guineas. The ‘ Asturias’ will undertabe! 
special winter cruise of 65 days’ duration on January 


are from 145 guineas, and the places visited include Colombs 


East Indies, South and West Africa, Las Palmas, «ce. 


Union-Castle Line.—Round Africa tours by Castle liners bert 
on December 27th and January 3rd from London. The ret 
dates are approximately March 4th (Southampton) and March 12 
(Londdn) respectively. Reduced fares for the voyage are £105 i 
class and £40 tourist class. Reduced return fares to Capetown! 
also in foree on vessels leaving November 30th, December 
January llth and February Ist. These are £90 first class, {i 
second class and £30 tourist class. Also Christmas tours to Mad 
from Southampton on December Mth and 2Ist: £20 first clas 





Homerie ’ will begin a Christma 
cruise of 15 days on December 21st from Southampton, visitin 


The ‘ Ormont:, ® 


and ‘Orduna’ leave Liverpool « a 
December 6th and January 31st respectively for 74-day row 
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aAeru: vww—The Stanboroughs. 


Sieild your Health . 


. . in beautiful wooded Hevifordshive 


OME to The Stanboroughs . . . a Hydro combining 

the very latest facilities for the application of 
Natural and Medical Science. All the amenities of a 
first-class hotel plus the most modern Hydrotherapeutic 
and Electro-curative apparatus, 


“ Cureties”’ “Amenities ” 
Massage, Artificial Sunlight, in- Situated 300 feet above sea-level 
cluding Ultra-Violet and Infra-Red within .easy reach of London. 


Rays, Electric Baths, Nauheim — Beant:ful wooded Park of 60 acres 
Baths, Foam Baths, Sitz Baths, Spacious Dining Room (separate 


Radiant Heat, Ionization, Manipu- : ; ; ; 
lative Treatment and Corrective Tables), Lounges, Drawing-rooms, 


Gymnastics, Diathermy, Labora- cte., Special Suites, including 
tory and X-Ray Section for Scien- Private Bath. Centra] Heating. 
tific Diagnosis, Individual Instrue- All kinds of Indoor and Outdoor 
tion in Diet (Supervised Fasts), Recreations, Wireless  Installa- 
Maternity Section, Surgical Sec- tion. Entertainments. Medical 
tion. Resident Physicians. Lectures and Question Box. 
Write for FREE Booklet “A,” which describes, in the restraine d 
words of Medical Scientists, The Stanboroughs’ proud successes 


in the fight against illness. Fully illustrated, Complete Tariff. 


Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 
Telephone—Watford 5252 
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BIBBY LINE 


WINTER SUNSHINE TOURS 


A KN hy 





Fortnightly Sailings. Only First Class Passengers Carried. 
SPECIALLY REDUCED RETURN FARES : 


From From 
LIVERPOOL. MARSEILLES. 


EGYPT - . . - £47 £40 
SUDAN - - - - £63 £53 
CEYLON and 

SOUTHERN INDIA- £85 £80 
BURMA - ~ . - £100 £95 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS {£111 £107 


MEDITERRANEAN TOURS. 


GIBRALTAR for Southern Spain and Morocco. 
MARSEILLES for South of France and the Riviera. 


EGYPTIAN TOUR 
17 Days in Egypt. 


FIRST CLASS INCLUSIVE 
THROUGHOUT RETURN FARES : 
Liverpooil returning to Plymouth or London £76 

Including Nile Voyage os” ‘a> < : £103 10s. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet: to : 





MARTINS BANK BUILDING. | 22,PALL MALL. 


baa STREET. LIVERPOOL LONOON.S.W.1. 
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Romantic, healthful 


INTE 
CRUISE 


TO JAVA, MALAYA, 
WONDERFUL BALI, 
CEYLON, CAIRO, 
TUNIS, SOUTH AFRICA 
MAURITIUS, ARABIA 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


FITTED WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
ENSURING UTMOST STEADINESS AT SEA 


JAN. 26 to APRIL 11 
: 21,450 MILES : 
from 145 gns. inclusive 
Also DECEMBER 22 


CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE 
WEST AFRICAN CRUISE 


with all Christmas and New Year Festivities on 
board. Visiting Madeira, Teneriffe (Santa Cruz), 
Gambia (Bathurst), and Sierra Leone (Freetown). 


20 DAYS From 34 Gns. INCLUSIVE 
<p 








Brochures, Maps, Ship Plans and full details free 


BLUE STAR 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.'. Head Office: 40 St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.3, Liverpool. Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris 
and all Principal Agents 
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Foot Comfort and Health. 


Sir Herbert Barker’s Gift to 
Mankind. 


HE relationship which exists between foot comfort 

and the general health of the individual is a matter to 
which doctors have long given their increased attention. 
No doubt in these pages writers qualified in their subject 
will have analysed the question closely. Nevertheless, the 
opinion of the greatest specialist in manipulative surgery 
of the age, Sir Herbert Barker, can but be of considerable 
benefit to foot-sufferers. 

As most people already know, Sir Herbert Barker has 
allowed his name to be given to a certain type of footwear 
now on the market. When asked why he did this, in a 
recent interview, he ventured the enlightening statement 
given below. 

‘My interest in these shoes is strictly orthopzdic,” 
Sir Herbert said, “the main consideration being to give 
health to the community as a whole. Experience has 
proved to me that many obscure conditions of ill-health 
are attributable to ill-fitting shoes. One need not neces- 
sarily be conscious.that such shoes are uncomfortable, 
because after a time a person gets used to any discomfort 
—rather like the man who became so used to sleeping on 
a couch of spikes that he could not rest properly on a 
feather bed! 

“But all the time the subconscious mind is being 
fretted by the slightest nerve pressure; and women’s 
nerves in particular are frequently worn and irritated by 
the wearying nag of shoes which they will tell vou are 
‘made to measure by the best shoemakers,’ and are 
‘ perfectly comfortable.’ 

“Where the bones of the feet are constricted and the 
muscles are not allowed to move freely, weariness is only 
to be expected. Whereas complete freedom from nerve 
pressure and full allowance for natural movement, such 
as characterize the shoes I have designed, result not 
only in foot health, but in a marked improvement in the 
general health as well. 


NaturE WItuixG to HELP. 

“ Nature is always striving to correct deformations— 
I use that word deliberately in preference to deformities 
—and to an appreciable extent she does correct them if 
allowed to do so. Consequently, as succeeding genera- 
tions wear these shoes, not only will their feet become 
more healthy, but the general health of the community 
will improve. 

‘Quite early in my career the damage done by ill- 
fitting shoes was brought home to me by the numberless 
cases of foot deformation that came to my notice. And 
for many years I strove to find a shoemaker who could 
supply me, for my own personal use, with a naturally- 
shaped, healthy and sightly shoe, which I could put on 
and wear with perfect comfort from the start. 

“Although I tried shoemaker after shoemaker, includ- 
ing some of the most famous in Londoa and on the Con- 
tinent, I failed hopelessly in my quest. Some, of course, 
were better than others, but not one of them, seemingly, 
could produce for me a pair of shoes giving me the ease 
and unrestricted foot freedom that I had determined to 
secure, 

“ Eventually, whilst in India on a visit to a distin- 
guished Maharaja, I tried my luck again with the State 
shoemaker—a native who proved to be a genius at his 
job. He listened carefully to my very explicit and care- 
ful instructions, and it was he who at last produced for 
me the shoe I had dreamed of—an ideal shoe as regards 
both its form and fitting. 


“In that first pair of shoes he made for me I found 
IT could walk all day in any temperature and over any 
ground without fatigue. And afterwards I would sit in 
them all the evening without even once thinking of 





getting into my slippers. They were a treasure inde 
and before returning to England I got him to supply» 
with a complete set of footwear to bring back With 


THE CONSERVATISM OF SHOE Maxrnc, 


The revolutionary design of this shoe was not hy 
ever, destined to remain a personal matter for lon F 
when Sir Herbert Barker returned to his home in ies 
and sent the shoes for repair, the proprietor of the }, 
shop (Mr. Maurice Béghin) soon decided that he yy 
like to copy them. This unusual behaviour on the p. 
of a shoemaker—a member of a craft noted for € 
servatism in its outlook—came as a pleasant syp re 
and it was largely due to Mr, M. Béghin that this po, 
type of footwear ever came to the notice of the pal 
It was through this bootmaker that Sir Herbert ey 
tually allowed the shoe to be sent to a well-known fir 
of boot manufacturers in Northampton, who under 
without hesitation to market a full range of shoe y 
accordance with his model. 

The question of a distinctive title for the new sh 
naturally arose. 

“T was asked,” said the inventor, “if I would ally 
my name to be used to distinguish my design from 4 
common run of footwear, and it was pointed out thy 
such a name as ‘ The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe’ wow 
help enormously to bring it to the notice of the vast any 
of sufferers who were most in need of it, many of who 
had become competely disillusioned by repeated yj 
attempts to secure footwear of a natural shape. 

“T had never before allowed my name to be used} 
connection with any proposition of a commercial natyy 
but after a momentary hesitation I agreed to the gy. 
gestion. For this appeared to be a case where I mig 
well make an exception, especially if by so doing I coul 
save people from ruining their feet and enable them; 
enjoy the benefit of the shoes that had meant so much; 
me. I am delighted now that I did so.” 





‘ 


GRATITUDE FOR REVITALIZED HEALTH. 


“Our general health depends so considerably upon foot eax 
and nervous systems can be wrecked so easily by the devitaliziy 
nag of shoe discomfort, that it is a great satisfaction to me} 
know how appreciatively the public have received this—in my 
opinion—perfect fitting shoe, I have received letters of thank 
from all over the world—and even telephone messages—frn 
complete strangers who wish to express their gratitude for tk 
new sense of foot-freedom and revitalizing health which hy 
followed their wearing of Barker-form shoes. And, if Im 
add a personal note as a matter of interest,” added Sir Herber 
“since wearing them myself I have been able, although » 
longer a young man, to walk twenty-four miles a day witha! 
the slightest foot weariness.” 

Sir Herbert Barker has stated plainly enough that he permitt! 
this shoe to be manufactured in quantities purely in the healt: 
interest of the public. The feet are, or should be, the foundatio 
of physical fitness. They provide for our use a marvellous piece! 
mechanism which not only bears the full weight and_ balan 
of the body, but is capable of propelling it at varying speci 
according to our will. If this mechanism is cramped, is 
efficiency is impaired. 



















Tf the joints are not allowed to take 
their normal positions in movement, pressure of the misplacl 
hones upon the sensitive nerves or arteries may set up all mannt 
of serious disabilities of a wearyig and exhausting nature. 


A REVELATION OF Foot ComFort. 


In all cases of foot deformity which are not congenital 1 
origin the first essential is to remove the cause and give Natur 
a chance to make the necessary adjustment. This the Sif 
Herbert Barker shoe docs, with extraordinary efficiency. Its 
so fashioned that it fits the foot without any interference wi 
its natural shape or movement and is as nearly perfect aif 
shoe can be for the purpose of assisting and protecting (i 
normal function of the foot. It fits closely and snugly arout 
the big bones which form the heel, and holds them securely #! 
position instead of allowing the foot to slide forward. "— 
supports the arches of the foot in a manner which 1% 
revelation of comfort to the wearer; and at the same time! 
allows the utmost freedom for the articulation of the metatarsl 
bones with the phalanges of the toes, permitting the big 
to straighten itself ard the smaller toes to spread naturally # 
“grip the ground,” as it were, when the foot bends. 

No one who values the importance of foot-comfort atl 
unimpaired health, and realizes how closely the two are relat 
can afford to be without these shoes. For no one who has of 
experienced the luxurious case they provide will ever be likt! 
to wear an ordinary shoe again. 
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th, HE famous specialist in Manipulative Surgery out of a long 

of whl experience writes: ‘‘ Our general health depends quite consider- 

ed ably on foot-ease, and nervous systems can be wrecked by the 

ie devitalising ‘nag’ of shoe discomfort.” 

used jp 

Pie Thousands of people to-day have toendure constant torture of body 

I nish and mind through wearing ill-fitting shoes, and many Doctors 

coal have drawn attention to the irritant ill-health arising therefrom. 

hem | u : : 

much To obviate such troubles Sir Herbert Barker sought for and 
finally designed a shoe on true-to-nature lines—and this is what 

| one of many wearers writes of it: — 

Oot cay “ . 

vital “ Frankly, I am so delighted to have found Sir Herbert Barker 

0 me : ; ae 

i Shoes that I am in danger of becoming a bore to my friends. 

T thank 

we Extract from a report in a recent issue of “ Truth.” 

hich ba “ The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe costs no more than the wearisome footwear inherited from 

J _ past and unenlightened generations ; indeed it gives immeasurably better value for money. 

ae: It is emphatically the shoe of the future. But readers of this article have the satisfaction 

with of knowing that there is no need for them to wait for the future in order to enjay its advantages. 
For the Sir Herbert Barker Shoe has already won pre-eminence as the most perfect shoe of 

ermit the present day, whose benefits are clearly reflected in the happier and healthier lives of 

heal its wearers.” 

indatio ‘ 

ea The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe (for men and women) is obtainable from agents in over 

speck 100 cities and towns. 

= it 

taKe ty) oe 

nse HERBERT 

my et SEND POSTCARD WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS. 

DESIGNED BY On receipt of this postcard (no need to write any message) we 

ital it ¥ Gobo will send a copy of the recent “ Truth ” report on the Sir Herbert 

ies ——_ Barker Shoe, an interesting booklet describing how Sir 

3 e This mark capers in Herbert, after a long and arduous search, came to design this ideal 

t as) we _ shoe, and name of nearest agent. Please address to— 
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NORVIC SHOE CO., Devt. 7, NORTHAMPTON. 
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Finance 


The Hunt for Investments —II 


Ix endeavouring to prepare any article that shall be 
helpful to investors in these difficult times in making a 
choice of securities to be acquired the writer is more or 
less handicapped by ignorance of the special circumstances 
which may surround those who read his article. There is, 
for example, the case of a head of a family who is dependent 
entirely upon a moderate income from investments and 
to whom it is necessary that not only the maximum 
income consistent with security should be obtained, 
but that his capital itself should be safeguarded in the 
interests of dependants. And yet again this particular 
class might be divided. into two sections where in the 
one case the investor has a sufficient knowledge of business 
and finance to be able to watch his investments carefully 
und perceive those influences likely to affect their. market 
value for good or for ill, while in the other case the investor 
has no such knowledge or ability, and, therefore, simply 
relics upon the surety of the income without any idea 
of watching fluctuations in market values. » Needless 
to say, in the former case the choice of investments is 
greatly widened, while in the latter case it becomes 
imperative to be satisfied even with a low yield of income 
so long as there is absolute safety about it. 


AGE AND OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 

And yet again there are those who have no dependants 
in the shape of either wife or children, and in such a 
case much must depend upon the age of the investor. 
In the case, for example, of anyone over the age of 
66 whose capital is small, possibly the best yield of all 
can be obtained by an annuity from a first-class office, 
when something like 10 per cent. on the capital may result. 
while if the individual has sufficient restraint severely to 
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Please send 


to nelp feed | 
_the largest family in the world— 
8,500 children in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. | 





Over 25,000 meals have to be provided every day. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund” 
and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. |. 
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limit his annual spending according to his means th 
are cases where it might even be advantageous for Pidies, 
of the capital to be sunk in an annuity and the other 
to be rationed in the sense of the individual de ; 
a certain amount annually, leaving the Principal \ 
deposit in a sound bank. As regards this second bal, 
the capital, it is, of course, a case of the individ 
living on capital, but I have pre-supposed that there 
no dependants and that the one who pursues this cual 
apportions his rationing on a scale permitting him 
draw upon his capital for a period very far beyond 
Psalmist’s allotted span of life. ‘One of the advanty 
to the individual pursuing this course is that wa 
Income Tax will take its toll on the annuity, no 4 
will have (at present, at all events) to be paid yy 
these annual drawings on capital. 


Tue FAMINE IN INVESTMENTS. 


Needless to say, one is driven to writing in this str 
by the ever-increasing famine in gilt-edged securitis 
British Funds are already approaching, and, indecd, jy 
some instances have actually reached, the stage whe 
only a 3 per cent. yield is obtainable, while Cologi) 
stocks, and still more Crown Colony stocks, give only, 
fractionally higher yield than British Government sto 
themselves, and even India Loans, which by reason ¢ 
political uncertainties gave until comparatively recenth 
a return of about 1 per cent. higher than British Fung 
now give a yicld of something less than } per cat 
above that obtainable on Government. stocks. Ing 
dentally, I cannot help recording the opinion that tk 
margin of difference which exists between the yield q 
British Government stocks and Colonial and Crow 
Colony issues is too narrow a one and that this fay 
will one day be discovered, but not, I fancy, for a vey 
long period. 


Have We ReaAcuep THE PEAK? 


I said in my article last week that “ it would be highly 
convenient for readers if I could give even an approw 
mate date of the probable peak of the rise in gilt-edgd 
securities, but that unfortunately no one is able to gir 
this coveted information.” Nor am I in a better positiay 
in that respect today than a week ago. At the san 
time, unless present appearances are misleading, | w 
inclined to think that the peak has not yet been reach! 
and, therefore, those who are still driven to invest ii 
British Government stocks giving the present low yidi 
may, perhaps, obtain some compensation later by realiziy 
at even a higher figure than that obtainable today. 


InpivipuaL ApvVICE NECESSARY, 


Meanwhile, I suggest that those to whom a somevhil 
higher yield is essential should direct their attentm 
to the prior charges of some of the English railways aw 
to those Preference issues of sound Industrials whet 
the yield at the present price is say, not less than 4 pe 
cent. Investors will also do well to keep a vigilant ¢ 
upon new capital issues, for some of these are oi 
thoroughly desirable nature. During last week, If 
example, the United Steel Companies made an issue d 
4 per cent. Debenture Stock at par, and it is not sit 
prising to find that it now stands at about 1} prem 


because, although not a trustee stock, the security 


sufficiently good to satisfy all reasonable demants 
Some of the Units of the Fixed Trusts can also be cot 
mended as offering a reasonably safe return, vhi 
those who are desirous of obtaining a somewhat high 
yield with a prospect of capital appreciation shoul 


enquire from their brokers as to the most promising" 


some of the Forcign Government loans. 


In such a case, however, individual advice should 
sought, for in many cases the advice of the broker be 
probably be to purchase a certain stock but to hold! 
only for a short period. I know, of course, that both « 
regards bankers and brokers the value of individue 
advice varies considerably according to the individ 
but. making all allowance for that fact, I would neve" 
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theless strongly recommend the investor to consult of 
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BB, recent years we have not had much good news | 
‘fom China. Wars and rumours of war, famine 
vant and flood, banditry and unrest—these have | 
hat vial. figured largely in newspaper reports from that | 
’, 00 tall vast empire, and we have all longed and. prayed 
ald wal tat happier days might dawn for the Chinese | 
| people. 

‘But there is another and a brighter side to the 


















this striglll picture. The Bible Society began its work in China 
Securitigi| «1812 with a large grant of money toward the 
dee ‘apenses incurred by Robert Morrison in trans- 
2e Whee} cote F e 

Colo lating and printing the New Testament in Chinese, 


ve only radi in 1814, 2,000 copies of this New Testament 


‘nt stoi} were issued. 
Teasen di] same . . 
- recenthi| Last year nearly four million copies of Holy Wnit 
h Fund} were circulated in China by the Bible Society, 
ey re I largely through the activities of the 400 col- 
that th | porteurs employed in its service, and from reports 
yield | received from the field there is abundant evidence 
1 Croft} that this dissemination of the Scriptures is yielding 


this fae . - ‘ 
ee ih rich spiritual harvest. 












‘Will you help in the task of bringing the knowledge 
of Christ to the Chinese people > 





¢ highiff | BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
Ite 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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uder the State Insurance Scheme. In our Medical 


newhiff Department six doctors and two dispensers are 
tentio 








constantly engaged 





LYS all ‘ 

wher in the treatment of 
a an average of 2,000 
0 of patients weekly, 
k, la mainly women and 
SUC 0 : 
xt sur children. Few can 
hd receive aid from the 
rity > 
call State. All are in 
> Cole great need. (Can 
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hich you help us in this 
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work ? 
Id Please address 
r vif’ The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 
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Raglan Castle, Monmouthshire 


“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the* Three Castles’”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


SOne expects to 


YY EME MEET 40. 


. WILLS'’s 
» THREECASTLES| 
\ CIGARETTES . 
. a a 
\ 50 FoR 3/3 je clee cameags 


pay a little more § 


‘for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
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BROWNE & LILLY 


’Phone: Reading 4489. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Grams: Portable, Reading. 












Permanent satisfaction—for a Lifetime, not only for a year or two 
—is assured by the excellent materials and fine craftsmanship put 
into every Browne & Lilly Building. Billiard Rooms from £56: 14:0. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 
showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, 
Greenhouses, Sheds and Portable Buildings of all kinds. Or visit 
our permanent Show Grounds. 
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= help the work of the Society ? 





Baas 


In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


] 
No. 522. OCTOBER, 1934. 7s. 6d. 
Tur ProstemM or THE Hovse oF LIFE AND THE Proressor. By 
Lorps. By Lrrvt.-Cor. Cuti- Mavrice Downinec. 
» “J > . . 

BERT HEAvLAM, D.S.O., M.P. | Tue SHacktes or Evipence. By 
Exi1a. By C. E. Lawrence. Cravp MULLINs., 
DIcTATORSHIP AND DEMOCRACY. A Literary Survey oF Repvs- 

By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. LICAN GERMANY, By +1 
Nvuptiat Dispray 1n Birps, By STEINHAUER, : 

B. R. Perry. 3EHIND THE RanGes, By Wut- 
Tne Jewtsu Tracroy. By wetL M. Dopp. 

IsraEL Comen. Tue RENAISSANCE IN FARMLAND. 


. ey - FF Rreervc 
CROMWELL AND THE Jews. By sy S. L. Brnsusan, 
Wittram Harevtt Dawson. Some Recent Books, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


PITTI LIAti LLL es ELI ie tess tsetse eset itil iisisiiisiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiid: 


SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


Wrecked in Sight of Land 


Many a ship is lost around our coasts in calm seas as well 
as in storms. 

The 1,000 honorary agents of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society are 
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always watching 
ready to give relief to survivors, and to dependent relatives 
of those lost at sea. 
We as a nation are in debt to our seamen. 
Will you, recognising that debt, financially 


President: 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Rocer Keyes, Bart., 
G.C.B... M.P. 
Bankers; Wittiams Deacon’s Bank, Lip. 
Secretary: F. E. Tuorn, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, RECENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


































All Wool. Made in Scotland 





FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Camercn, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 553”, fringed ends. 
HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 
from 21/- to 42/-. 
Colourcd illustrated list, post free. 
COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 


Caledonian House, Glasgow. = Estab. 1873. 
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or other of these sources, and I am quite sure tha 
with even very small banking accounts do not Sufficien 
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realize both the readiness of bank managers to aid ther 
ety 


in this matter of investment and the 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS QUIETLY Firm. 


DISTURBED conditions at foreign centres continue to h 
restraining influence upon the volume of Stock Exo 
business. Nevertheless, the tone keeps firm in most de 

ments, and, although British Government securities may \, 
advancing less rapidly at the moment, the very fact of fe 
resistance to some of the unfavourable influences which haw 
operated rather confirms all that I have said in an eatin 
article with regard to the inherent strength of the m ‘ 


for British Funds and the probability that 


rise may not yet have been reached. It is possible too thy 
Gilt-Edged Stocks may have been somewhat adver) 
affected during the week by the steady increase in the iggy 
of fresh Trustee Securities. These are still meeting with y 
quick response from the investor, but all the same their nyp, 
ber tends to restrain the upward movement in existing Stock 


of a like character. 
* * * * 


BeEtTteER TRADE FIGURES, 


A good feature of the past week has been the more q, 
couraging figures of our foreign trade; the exports show x 
increase of £1,577,000 over the same month in last year,anj 
of about £2,000,000 over the previous month of August. Fer 
the nine months to the end of September there is now 


increase in the totals both of imports and 


for the same period there is still an increase of about 
£16,000,000 to note in the visible adverse trade balance, 


* * * 
A Goop RECOVERY. 
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the peak of thy 


exports, though 


Among other industrial Reports issued during the past weife T° 


few have been more satisfactory than the latest stateme 
by the British Celanese Company. It had already bea 
announced that the Directors would pay off one half-year 


~ 


arrears of dividend on the 7 per cent. Cumulative Fin 
Preference Shares and that decision is justified by the figures 
of the Report which show that the profit for the year wa 
£1,200,783 against only £642,824 for the previous year. 4 
hopeful view is taken of the forthcoming year and it is pointed 
out that the improvement during the past year was secur 
in spite of the continuous fall in prices. ‘The amount spett 
on buildings and plant during the year was £120,000 lange 
than in the previous year, and the Directors state that depr: 
ciation for the four years up to June 30th has been provide 
for, bringing the Depreciation Reserve up to a total d 
£2,481,606. An indication of trading improvement is affordel 


by the trading balance, which is £2,593,028, as compared with 
£1,685,550 for the previous year. The balance-sheet shows! 
liquid position, the Cash being £130,000 higher than a year ag 


at just over £838,000. 
* * * * 
Tue RvuBBER POSITION. 


The annual meetings of Harrisons and Crosfield are alway 
awaited with interest by reason of the observations whid 
are then made by the Chairman, Mr. H. Eric Miller, with regal 
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to the general rubber position. This time even greate— )-—— 


interest was taken in Mr. Miller’s remarks owing to the 
fact that he was dealing with a period which covered the conf 


mencement of the Regulation Scheme. 


Mr. Miller pointed out that it was at present too early | 
judge as to the results of the scheme, but he made it vere 
clear that the International Committee are in touch wilh 
every section of the industry, and that their powers a— 
sufficiently flexible to allow for almost any likely contingen(> 
He stated that the lag in the permissible exports since June 
was due to the reduction of stocks in the regulated territorey” 
before the starting of the Regulation Scheme. In Auge 
and September when the exportable percentage stood # 
90, and as internal stocks had been replenished, shipmettie 
were not far short of the exportable quantities. Taking 
long view of the industry Mr. Miller expressed the opm] 
that in a well-ordered world the aim should be to have pote! 
tial supplies always available in excess of expanding requit 
ments. He pointed out that trees planted today could ™ 
become effective yielders for six or seven years. and woul 


not be fully productive for ten years. 


mentioned that since 1931 the absorption of manufactur 


(Continued on page 602.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 








| 
HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LIMITED 














hat thoy STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
‘ac TEA AND RUBBER PROSPECTS 
ety Sa 
Value g spine at the twenty-sixth annual meeting of Harrisons & 
Kippy Paes! 1d, Ltd., on October 16th, Mr. Eric Miller referved with gratifi- 
: ee oe improvement in the Company’s fortunes, attributable 
won : ly to the fact that both the tea and the rubber industries 
wrong put on their feet by international agreement. *‘ We 
oe he said, ‘“‘ we are amply justified in making a full distri- 
consi ‘our profits this year. After the final dividends are paid, 
=m resources and undistributed profits will amount to over 
P to have, a ; a very strong financial position is thus disclosed and is 
Exe jurther emphasized by the liquidity of a large proportion of our 
D : 
ve = tithe international scheme for regulating the exports of tea 
act of the hus saved the industry from chaos. There is some natural dis- 
which hay appointment that it has not reduced tea stocks to a lower level, 
‘* hut I think this is due mainly to the fact that the extent of invisible 
{20 carlin ks was previously underestimated. Regulation of output 
he Marke - itself a palliative, and not a cure. The power of good adver- 
eak of thy ls is great and the Tea Producers’ Associations are consolidating 
le too tha thi efforts in a publicity campaign to impress the public of 
adversely jiferent countries with the slogan ** Drink more and better Tea.” 
L the iggy, Turning to rubber, Mr. Miller said that although during June 
Ng With pM and July the exports under regulation were about 70,000 tons less 
their nun. than the permissible quantities, heavy arrivals during the last 
ing Stocks three months of 1934 will bring about a considerable Increase in 
tocks, On the other hand, ** World absorption has expanded at a 
gratifying pace and during the next four years at least the rubber- 
producing industry can look forward to a period of moderate 
wrosperity.”” 
more Paring the last few years the energies of producers have been 
, CM tcorbed in the struggle for survival and great sacrifices have been 
Franky made by all connected with the industry. At the same time the 
year, an yeed for stimulating increased consumption has not been over- 
ust, Py looked, and efforts in that direction have been, if anything, inten- 
> NOW a ified during the period of low prices. 
s, thou An enormous amount of research work has been carried on during 
Of about MR the last twenty years, more particularly on the manufacturing side. 
lance, this has resulted in vast improvements in the quality of the rubber 


gods produced, and the lower price range of the commodity has 
helped to add materially to the number of uses to which rubber is 
being put. . 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and a 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the Deferred Ordinary stock, making 
0 per cent. for the year, was declared. 
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(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


pointed 

Securel® Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 

it speni Reserve Fund se one o Yen 124,250,000 

0) |g a a P 

aan Head Office: YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
D Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 


rovide Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 






es (formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
dw Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 


Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 








hows’ Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Cara Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
alw Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
wall application. H. KANO, London Manager. 
Cc) 
regarl london Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
gant 
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"| IMPERIAL CANCER 
P CON 
rh RESEARCH FUND 
rly | | 4 
tT ven | (Founded 1902.) 
with Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
sat President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
— m | Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
gen SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
ne Ii Hon, Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
tore Director—DR. J, A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 
tr Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
usu Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
od ie gland, as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
' f Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
neti humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
ing fe Mvestigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
ini the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 
otet While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
ir have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
fr and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
, expenditure. _DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS and LEGACIES 
ou ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED and should be sent to the 
alk HONORARY TREASURER, 8/11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, 
as or paid direct to the Westminster Bank, Ltd., Marylebone 
Le Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer 
|Research Fund. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 








“Assurance double sure” 


For over 100 years the sums paid 
by the “Old Equitable” in 
claims on whole-life assurances 
have been on the average double 
the original amounts assured 
owing to the large bonus 
additions. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No. shareholders, No Commission. 

















To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £47:12:6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a | 
Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with right 


to Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


Write for booklet explaining ‘ The Distinctive System’ 
London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 



































A REALLY SAFE 


INVESTMENT’ 


SHARES ISSUED 


« 47 wax 


FREE 


EQUIVALENT TO £5.3.3% 





AN OLD SOCIETY WITH 
A VERY LARGE PRO- 
PORTION OF RESERVES 


Mortgage Advances exceed £560,000 
£523,000 
£35,000 


NORWICH 
BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


Due to Shareholders 


Reserves 





HEAD OFFICE: 34 (8) Prinee ef Wales 
Rd., Norwich. See., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 
London Office: 16 City Road, E.C.1 


CALL or 


WRITE 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 600.) 


countries, other than the United States, had increased 
substantially, and he thought that during the next four 
years at least the producing industry could look forward to 
a period of world prosperity. 
* * * % 
INCREASED USES FoR RUBBER. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Miller emphasized the point that it 
was in the broadening of the basis of consumption that 
the ultimate hope of the industry would lie, and he urged 
that there was room for wider recognition of the fact that the 
use of rubber for roadways had definitely passed the experi- 
mental stage, and he threw out the suggestion that Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s efforts to reduce noise might be carried much further 
by a general adoption of rubber in place of iron tyres, not 
only on the roads, but on the railway station and warehouse 
trolleys. 

* * % * 
A BAnkING Loss. 

It is always sad to record the passing of some prominent 
bankers—such, for example, as the late Mr. F, C. Goodenough 
—who had become great leaders in the world of banking and 
finance, but it is equally sad to record the premature termina- 
tion of a promising career, and much regret has been felt in 
the City at the death which occurred last Saturday, after a 
short illness, of Mr. Robin d’Erlanger, the elder son of Baron 
Emile B. d’Erlanger, Chairman of the well-known banking 
house of Erlangers Limited. Mr. Robin d’Erlanger, who 
gave distinguished service during the War, in which he 
obtained the M.C., became one of the first Directors of 
Erlangers when the firm was converted into a limited 
liability company in 1928. Although a comparatively young 
man, Mr. d’Erlanger was associated with many important 
business undertakings, and it had been felt by all who came 
in touch with him that he had a most promising career in 
front of him. ‘That this career should have been terminated 
at the early age of thirty-eight years in itself evoked great 
regret by all who knew him, while sympathy was expressed 
in City circles with Baron Emile in his great bereavement. 

* * % % 
Barciays New APPOINTMENTS, 

The foregoing reference to the late Mr. Goodenough reminds 
me of the interest and satisfaction which has been expressed 
during the last week with regard to the announcement of 
the new appointments at Barclays Bank. Mr. William 
Favill Tuke, the Deputy Chairman of the Bank, has been 
appointed Chairman in succession to the late Mr. Goodenough, 
while Mr. Edwin Fisher, one of the Vice-Chairmen, has been 
elected Deputy Chairman. The choice of both these gentle- 
men is an eminently fitting one, as their association with 
Barclays Bank has been a close one extending over many 
years. It will be recalled that the. late Mr, I. C. Goodenough 
was also Chairman of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas), but very wisely it has been determined that 
the Chairman of Barclays Bank should not carry this double 
strain, and Mr. Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton has been 
elected Chairman of Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.). 

AL OW. ak. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SPECTATOR,’ OcTOBER 18TH, 1834. 
MR. E. BULWER'S “ LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.” 


A sojourn at Naples, a visit to Pompeii, and an examination of 
the relics of the buried city collected in the Neapolitan Museum, 
suggested to Mr. Bunwer the idea of his work. His object was 
to give to the world a representation of classical life, as it appeared 
in the manners, amusements, and superstitions of the ancients. 
His judgment would have accomplished the task by means of a 
novel: his fancy or genius appears to have better liked a romance. 
Hence there is a mixture of the common and the strange, the 
possible and the fabulous, which creates harsh discord, rather 
than variety or contrast ; and it unluckily happens that the wild 
and wonderful form the main part of the plot. It is evident, too, 
that, with the excitement natural to genius, Mr. BULWER com- 
menced the attempt as soon as he conceived it, and without more 
preparation than the facts of his tour and the general classical 
reading of an elegant scholar could supply. It may therefore 
be supposed that the Last Days of Pompeii is not one of Mr. 
Butwer’s most successful efforts. It is not a representation 
of life as it is, as it was, or even as it could have been. Neither 
are faults or deficiencies in the characters and manners redeemed 
by a well-conceived and finely-developed story, or by such a 
felicity of execution as would compel us to overlook all other 
defects. Passages of eloquence, touches of truth and _ brilliancy, 
may of course be found:- there is that peculiar turn—sometimes 
happy, sometimes beautiful, sometimes forcible—which seems 
the essential property of this writer: there are also several lyrical 
pieces scattered about, which, though not equal to the ‘* Lament 
of the Last Faun,” are not unworthy of the author: but the whole, 
when weighed in the critical balance, will be found wanting. 
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. To get this, it must come 


into your mind, 


. Even if she doesn’t count 


with it, she doesn’t want 
to be without it. 


. To do this musically, one 


must be what it 


(rev.). 


says 


. The equator is this. 

2. Red heading. 

5. Adore with spice. 

. Often the condition behind 


another car. 
27's head turned round. 


DOWN 


. Descriptive of a long sermon 


at night. 


. Send to a cathedral city. 
. Answer where it says. 


Even if there were nothing 
for me, it would make 


ing lips. 

10. An eel can be this ex 
without a current, 

12. Wormwood. 

13. If you want a word for thes 
spaces don’t do what 
says. 

15. A burning crime. 

20, Crop-production, perhaps, 

22. Concerning an __ anti 
alphabet. 

24. Kinds of moths. 

25. Measure out of 18. 

30. We are told to do this ofter 

33. This in the middle of ¥ 
would vulgarly explode, 

34. Holder of honour. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 107 is Captain R. P.f 
White, M.C., Gatesgarth, Haverbreaks, Lancaster. 














WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
5th EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd, 


Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


“There is no investment in the world which is entirely free from 
risk—it is always present in greater or less degree, and the aim 
of each investor must, therefore, be to reduce it to the minimum. 


Price 5/3 post free. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 
£ 12,000,000; 
(together 
of Proprietors, 


Paid-up Capital, 
£8,000,000. 


Incorporated 1880. 
£4,000,000; 
£7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve i 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the, Bao 


Capital Authorised and Issued 
Reserve Fund, £3,2560l 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also. made. 


Zea 
BILLS are purchase! 


or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on tere 
which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE : 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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For Sale or To Let 


















T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 


Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 














Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH "Sirti" do! 


development in London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 


INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT M A N O R 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


idephones: Sevenoaks 1147-3; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 
7D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
For Properties of every description in 
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BE AVAILABLE, 


VELY SCENERY. 
PUTNEY HEATH 
ENTALS, £180 to £350 
AGES AVAILABLE. S.W. 15. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: Putney 2166 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 


WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
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56 BROMPTON 





Telephone : 
Kens. 0026-7. 


WHITEMAN & CO. 










4 of J NOT IN RUSSIA, BUT HERE | 04D, 3.W.3. 
» What {| [PWELWYN were in Russia, hundreds of highbrows 


vould visit it and give lectures on it as an astonish- 
ing example of thoroughgoing and successful planning. 
jdually it is 30 minutes from King’s Cross and therefore 
ly of interest to exceptionally discerning people. It 
jas 40 industries, and in spite of, or because ot. this is 
raidentially a most lively place, besides being more 
beautiful and more healthy than a London suburb. 
Houses can be rented (20s. weekly to £120 p.a.), pur- 


it leaves th 
‘lan sour, 
ON Concern 














In excellent order and rich 
and open fire-places. 5 bed, 
garage and out buildings ; 


this ervey 
water. Old world garden 





A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


BERKSHIRE’S BEST. 
AWAY FROM ALL NOISE AND PERFECTLY 
SECLUDED. 
Attractive modern residence in perfect condition. 7 bed, 
4 reception, bath; central heating; main electric 
light, water and drainage. Garage. Cottage. Magnificent 


with old oak beams, rafters 
3 sitting, bath, &c. ; double 
main electricity, gas and 
and woodland. 5 Acres. 





















= an nc Gude ‘on 2 PO HOWARD. Price cut to £3,250. Strongly recommended. garden. 44$ Acres. Price cut to a minimum. 
rd for thes Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road. Kensington 0026. WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road. Kensington 0026, 
Jo. what if 
perhaps, NO ONE HAS A BETTER RIGHT OR A 

anciad fé HIGHER CLAIM TO TELL YOUNG PEOPLE 

THIS GREAT SERVICE HOW THEY MAY CLIMB THE LADDER TO 
| 55 SUCCESS THAN 

© HTHE LIFE-BOATS 
this ofall VISCOUNT 
a “l appeal,’ says the Prince of Wales, “to the men and W A K E FE | E L D 
i. “Bll women of our Empire to give generously in support of 






} this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 
) President of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.’’ 
Aaa 


What can you afford 






One million 5/- are needed every year. 
as your share? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lite-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lr..Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 








TuE Earn or HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 















SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 






} 


TED. ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

ia } Por full particulars apply to: 
abl ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 

Banks THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

eal AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 

a & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 


GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
ha, aa ae es ae . 














in his remarkable book, 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


1 6" EDITION. 


3/6 net of alt booksellers. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... £2,475,000 
Currency_ Reserve an $0 ate ren “a £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


WA 


k 


Deposits for fixed periods received, 
SOCIETY LV AN 


KENNINGTON S.E.1I 
HAS RESCUED 38000 CHILDREN 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% fo 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% ~ 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
ay Us with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C 






ee 
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PERSONAL 


MOTOR TOUR next week includes the Midlands, 

Wales; week after, South Coast, Devon and Corn- 
wall, with Mr. Hurcomb visiting Depositories, Banks, 
tesidences, making cash offers for jewels and silver. 
No fee. Advising and valuing china, pictures, furniture, 
«&ec., fee 21s. Jewellery safe Registered Post.—G. 
Farrow, Carlton House, Regent Street, Piccadilly 
Circus, S.W.1. Whi. 7261. 








10M RADESHIP.—Introductions to people of intelli- 
gence and wide interests.—Write, enclosing stamp, 
to StcreTARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W. 11. 





ALF fees (£50 yearly). 2 girls received in school 
South Coast. Services preferred.—Box A593. 





EARN TO COMPOSE,.—AIl the essentials for writing 
L songs and popular music.—Free booklet, COWLING 
INSTITUTE, 71 Albion House, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1 


Kd ikE A LADY’S CARESS’? is a shave with the 

L BALL RAZOR. Something new and Juxurious, 
Price 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free from SALOMONSEN 
& Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 








\ 4 PERATE Charges —Business and Professional 
| Men can find a Club atmosphere and all comforts 
at the Connaught Club. Either permanent or temporary 
residence. The food is good, meals optional and at all 
times. Conveniently situated. — Write or call, 
SECRETARY, 75 Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W.2. 





( UAKERISM.—Information and Literature respect- 
) ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HoME 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1, 





LADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St., S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





HE Poetry Society would welcome new members. The 
Poetry Review 1s. free.—36 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


oO RBRELATEV BSB. 

i invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden, London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions—GROSVENOR House Nursing Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 














HL LAW SOCIETY. 


The Council offers for award, in July 1935, THREE 
STUDENTSHIPS of the annual value of £40 each, 
tenable by persons intending to become solicitors, on 
conditions prescribed in the Regulations. 

Copies of the Regulations may be obtained by written 
or personal application to the PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY, 
The Law Society, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 








MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
RK tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. $8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 











DANCING 


YCOTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher.— 
ks Dovua as TAYLOR, 3, Furnival Street, Holborn. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
NHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
ASHBURNE HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS. 














Applications are invited from graduates for the post 
of TUTOR in charge of the Mary Worthing Wing and 
Hall Librarian. Candidates should be between 25 and 
35 years of age. Duties to commence in January, 1935, 
or at such later date as may be arranged. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester, to whom all 
applications should be sent not later than Wednesday, 
November 14th, 1934. 





7.ANTED.—Probationer for well-known nursing home 
\ ’ near London. Neurasthenic cases. Some previous 
experience of nursing desirable. Daughter of professional 
man preferred. Age, 21 to 35.—Apply BM/BS 9L, 
London, W.C. 1, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 


Jhe PERFECT PAIR 


Fand a luxury 


Until you have used 
“Eclipse” Blades in an 
“Eclipse” Razor you 
have not experienced 
the pleasure instead of 
discomfort obtainable 
for such a small initial 
outlay. 


RAZORS vied by Boots; Taylors 
7/6 & §/- all Chemists, 


4 rhe ‘ et lb etc. 
fol4 


MAGNET 
IN THE 

HANOLE 
TO PICK UP 
BLADES 


Sole Manufacturers: 
JAMES NEILL &CO.(SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


E104 











LECTURES 





NIVERSITY OF 

A Course of Three Lectures on SOME FEATURES 
OF THE GREEK MIND AND LANGUAGE IN THE 
EPIC AGE AND THE FIFTH CENTURY B.c., AND 
ON THE HISTORY OF GREEK SCHOLAT 
THIS COUNTRY FROM THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME will be given 
by J. U. POWELL, M.A. (Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON- 
DON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on MONDAYS, OCTOBER 
22nd and 29th, and NOVEMBER 5th, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by PRor. HI. E. 
BUTLER, M.A. (Professor of Latin in the University). 

A Course of Two Lectures on ‘** THE R TIONS 
BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE” will be 
given by PROF. DR. HANS DRIESCH, LL.D. (Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Leipzig) at 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4) on OCTOBER 26th and 29th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr. 
GEORGE oe D.Se., Ph.D., F.LC. (Principal of 
Birkbeck College 

ADMISSION i ‘RE E, a T TICKET. 

5s. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic R egistrar, 


LONDON. 
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FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada, and the Pacific Voyage, 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 


or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, 








J, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


London, £.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL, iN 
~ TRAINING COLLEGES 


AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd, 3; 
RESULTS, 1934. MM ig 





8.0. 1st, 2nd and 5 other places, 
HOME CIVIL. 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 13 other 
.C.S. 1st, 2nd, 3rd’ and’20 other places, 
CONSULAR. 1st six places and 6 others, 
In all appointments are offered to 42 different 
didates who studied at Davies’s. * 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING (i, 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Princig 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petir, sty ‘ 
are trained in this College to become fence 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends 
38 years and includes Educational and Medical (jy. 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, (tice 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per anim} 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. ~~ 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL Wom 
8ST. FRANCIS COLLE Gk, SUDBURY, MIDDLE 
Resident Students (irom 18 upwards) aduittel i 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially int; 
for girls of good education wishing to become club le 
or to begin training for future work as hospital alny 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, ( 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, 
bursaries available for suitable candidates 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 
ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 


ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging i 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to gis 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are ly 
in March and successful candidates enter the School i 
the following May or September. Full particulars ny 
the HEADMISTREsS. 


ws VES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fei 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girk a 
prepared for usual examinations and for the Univeriy 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Mus 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSsk\ 














Boarding Sehool on modern public school lin 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Unive 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south cat 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified sf 
Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hw 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxtord, 


HE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 





An Examination for three Entrance Scholanbi, 
£80, £60 and £40 each, also Exhibitions, will be heli 
March, 1935. Candidates must be under 15 on July $k 





1 





. 
For further particu'ars apply, SECRETARY, Tali 
College, Cheltenham. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
LPINE COLLEGE. 





Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 12 
Junior Branch 8-11. Individual Education by eis 
English and Swiss graduates. Limited to 40 by 
Modern Languages. Character. Health, Sports. Hei 
master, J. M. 8. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 8.C, Ju 
1934; Four candidates, four certificates. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &._ 
UTHORS.—£50 cash prizes offered for or Poems: fi 
A partic ~ ag free. MSS. all kinds (especially Fiction 
invited for prompt publication. Send for Advice a 
Catalogue.—STOCKWELL, LTp., 29 Ludgate Hill, Lent 











eine se 
ADUCATED woman wishes typewriting orders. Is.) 
4% 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Expert Wor 
BROUGHTON, Primrose Cottage, Lowfield, Crawley, ™ 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans, &c.,premptly exectt 
Ls MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 34. per 1,00 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 EldertonRd., Westclitf-on™ 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d. Expt 
Ma” Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, ¥U 





EARLY EVERYONE CAN WRIl} 
I well enough to get into a The Prem 
School’s Subject Chart (copyright) indicating hundre 
of ideas, and giving many valuable hints, tog 
with Sample Lesson. Prospectus, and details 
postal tuition in Article Writing, Story Writing, ' 
Writing for Children, will be sent FREE on applica 
to the 

RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL OF JoCRNALISH 

16 Brunswick Square, W.C.1 


‘ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical coil 
also considered for publication. Terms by arranger 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury ws 


end FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income” 











spare time, Send for free booklet.—REt 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








BOOKS, &c. 
“ona WILDE TWICE DEFENDED.” (Argus 





Bookshop, 333 South Dearborn St., Chicago.) 
Copies of Mr. Sherard’s original pamphlets from whieh 
) 


nok is drawn, viz.: Oscar Wilde in Alyiers, 
ore Lord Alfred Dowglas on André Gide, 1d. ; 
1395, ide as a Swindler, 6d. and Fuesimile of p.c. 


Owear WF ld., can be ‘obtained from 
NDEX OFFICE, 


30 Culmington Road, Ealing, W. 13. 


— 7 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


from G@ », a 











TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 














85TH EXHIBITION, 
folk Street Gatteries, 64 Sutfolk Street, Pall Mal! East. 
Daily, 10—9. ls. 
= es 
CINEMAS 

——$—_— 

CADEMY CINEMA. 

Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 

FRITZ LANG'S 
“DR. MABUSE (A) 
and 


“MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM” (A) 





TEAM 2285). 


VERYMAN (opp. H: =p Tube Stn. 
Bkble. 


THE ROAD TO LIFE (4) & TURKSIB(U). 





————— 


FOR THE 


TABLE, ec. 

















\ ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
+ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 68. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. Sd., 9s, 3d., Ls. 6d. 

Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, UTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
HETLAND LAMB.-—The greatest table delicacy. 


ld. per Ib. for hindquarters, 11d. 
per Ib. for forequarters, sides and whole carcases 
Is, per Ib, All carriage” paid) per parcel post. 
Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays, 

THos. M,. ADIE AND SONS, Voe, Shetland. 


In quarters at Is. 


FOR SALE 











MIAMI-BERMUDA 


A. fascinating Cruise of splendid 
leisure by the modern 20,000 ton 
Cruising Liner, 


DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 
This delightful 48 days’ Cruise 
embraces the most interesting ports 
in the West Indies, allowing longer 
time ashore than usual for individual 
exploration and includes two days 
at PORT EVERGLADES (for 
MIAMI) and two days at BER- 
MUDA. Warm southerly route out 
via Teneriffe and home via Madeira. 
VISITING ALSO : 























TRINIDAD PUERTO RICO 
CURACAO ANTIGUA 
PANAMA MARTINIQUE 
JAMAICA BARBADOS 
BAHAMAS etc. 


FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
Limited Membership. 
From Southampton Jan. 25, 1935. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Gns. 
Cail or write today Cruise Dept., 


| CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


World's Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar 


Sq.), _London, S.W.r. 
103, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3., or Local 


Agents Everywhere. 











REAT BARGAIN. 
shoe box, Nearly new. 
£15?—Box No. ** C.” 


Innovation Trunk; also hat- 
Cost £64. What offers over 











TO LET 


N ECKLENBURGH SQUARE, W.C, 1.—Furnished 
i first floor balcony flat to let from middle December 
for 3 or 4 months. Two bed-sitting rooms (Divans 
4ft. and 8ft.). Self contained. (Gas water-heaters and 














electric fires. Telephone. Plate and linen. tent 
3 gns. per week.—Apply Box A597. 
0 BE LET for winter at reasonable rent for long 


let in BABBACOMBE COMBE, furnished house, 
quite SECLUDED, 7 bed, 3 sitting-rooms, bath h. and c., 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, warm and dry house, SHEL- 
TERED, overlooking sea with exquisite view; close 
to bus route and golf links and church, Delightful 
wild garden and wooed. Gardener paid by owner. 
Apply Miss ARGLES, Spinney Piece, Bagley Wood, 
Oxford. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 





ONEGAL 
«e., 
request . 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
Many thousands of readers ot fhe Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 


insertion, and ‘should reach The Spectator Offices, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 


tions, 5°, for 13, 74° for 26 and 10% fer 52, 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 








free. James. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 
ety HOUSEWIVES! SAVE SHILLINGS IN 
THE £ by purchasing your houschold’s Winter 
Underwear direct from the Makers, at well below shop 
prices, Send posteard for Illustrated Catalogue and Free 
Patterns of lovely ** B-P’’ Underwear, and judge quality 
and price for yourself. Best British workmanship and 
dependable. i: very style and every size, for Women, 
Children, and Men. Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, 
ixtures, or Art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, 
long. lasting, and GUARANTEED against shrinkage. 
(“They wash and wear so well,’’ writes a customer.) 
Comple ste satisfaction or money back. Our Free Patch 
ervice adds months of extra wear.—Write to BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS, Lrv., Dept. S, Union Road, Nottingham. 


| 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Ate 





BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 








Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. ~Liit. 
— AND WINTER “RESIDENCE, 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH 
Lstablished 1873. 
Offers special advantages of Economy, Comrort, and 
the best Winter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELEcTRIC Light Bats. 
Write for illustrated Tariff. 
ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : 


Particulars, SECRETARY, 


Victoria 3347. 


bed and bre “Cn 30s 
96 Belgrave Road, W. 1.- 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
D BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h, & c, water. 
rooms with radiators. A.A, R.A.C, 


Suites, 24 new 
CULLEY, Manager, 


Illd. Guide from J. T. 





oa! FwWit¢é AR SF F A 

The Norsury House HOTEL is now open. 
house with the service of a good continental 
near baths, good garage and chauffeurs’ quarters. 


Droitwich 173. 

\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. _Britain’s 
LYi Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 1: 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Phys 


R 


A country 
hotel, 
Tel. : 





Greatest 
270 bed- 

3s. per 
icians. 









in English Country. 





_ SFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for ne, List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 

HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 

St. casey s HousE, 193 REGENT 


| ee > LTD., 


Streer, W. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

n quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List *‘S.,’’ stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
TRUST,”’ Prudential Buildings, Lpsom Road, Guildford. 
HERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

\ George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only ds. 6d.). With 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, &c.—We are paying 
RK exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now, Bank- 
notes or offer by return. We are also in urgent need 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones, Old English Silver, 
Antiques, Plate, Oddments of every description and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities. 
Take adyantage of High prices prevailing by calling or 
sending without delay to BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. Mayfair 0651. 











FOREIGN HOTELS 


\ TINTER IN CORSICA 

healthily. Sea, mountains, 
mild climate. Cheap wine and cigarettes. Suitable for 
authors, artists and all seeking quiet. Special terms, 
200 francs per _—— November to February.—B. 
LANGDON-Davies, Algajola, Corsica. 





cheaply, comfortably, 
romantie country, 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 

THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Jrom THE SpECTATOR'S’ Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patranize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


BANGOR (N. Wales) —CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNE MOU Fen ey DRO 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.--ALLAN W ATE Rand sPA, 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean), TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOLEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CANTERBURY.— COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).— 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanarh).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEI 
EASTBOURNE. CAVE NIST. 
—PARKK — 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLE = Sh 
FALMOUTH (Cornw: 
GLASGOW.— MOORE'S WOT: i, la-lia Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.— Ql 
HUNSTANTON. 
NKS. 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths).— LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.— CLYDESDALE HOTET 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—-ALKE RTON HOUSE. 

INT. 


BRYN-TY ROW, 
GOLF 





MOUTH 








JE Ss. 
LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 





RK 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.— CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 

—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 
(Argyllshire ).—LOCH AWE, 
DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell S., 
CLIFTON, Welbeek St., W. 1. 
UNITED SE RVICES, 93; 102 Cromweil 


LOCH AWE 
LONDON. 
W.C.L 








td., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.— FOL EY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER. nog — HYDRO. 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLI 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU {PORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH. STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALA is 
PORTREE (Isle of Skve).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). PI 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—-BAY 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. EVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPILL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESB OROU GH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONE PK., West: ym. 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). — DEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (staffs.).—-CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.— BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY. oar DE iN COURT PRIVATE, 
PALAC 
—ROSE TOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 





ski ICK BAY, 








dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


WARWICK.— LORD LEYCESTER, 
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CAMBRIDGE 


*‘ The publishing event of last month which 
overshadows everything else.’’ 
HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY 














IN I3 —— —== THE SET CONTAINS 
VOLUMES CHEAP 10,500 PAGES 


EDITION 


EACH Ae, @a, VOL. 


NET 


THE SET 
BUYING A SET YOU 


EACH VOLUME 
90s. GET A VOLUME FREB 


Is 9x 6 INCHES 









































__ G. M. TREVELYAN, says 
“Too famous a wine to need any bush.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY 


A Sketch of its Development by J. W. H. ATKINS 


Vol. I. GREEK. 10s. met. Vol. II. GRAECO-ROMAN. I5s. net 


The work is intended for classical students and for students of modern literature, both English and 
foreign, who desire a background for their study of literary criticism. The book is an historical survey, 
with far more detail than is to be found in earlier treatises, 


EARLY TUDOR GOVERNMENT 


By KENNETH PICKTHORN 


In two volumes. Vol. i. HENRY VII. 10s. 6d. net. Vol. ii. Henry VIII. 25s. net 


This work describes the condition of government and its development under the first two Tudors. The 
detailed and strictly chronological history of Henry VIII’s reign is preceded by a text-book describing the 
chief institutions of government as Henry VII found and developed them, 


FOUR METAPHYSICAL POETS 


Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw 
By JOAN BENNETT. 6s. net 


The author analyses and illustrates the qualities of metaphysical poetry in general and the peculiarities of 
the individual poets. She shows clearly the real nature of the connection between the earlier love-poetry 
of Donne and his later religious poetry. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE I8th CENTURY 


Illustrated from writers of the period by 


J. M. CREED and J. S. BOYS SMITH. Ios. 6d. net 


This book illustrates the developments of religious thought during the 18th century, by means of selections 
from representative writers, with biographical and explanatory introductions. 


REASON AND OTHER ESSAYS . 


By THOMAS WHITTAKER. Ios. 6d. net 


The essay on Reason is followed by historical illustrations from Comte and Mill, Schopenhauer, Vico, 
and Spinoza. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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